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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the ‘‘Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
en 

IW\HE British Army resumed its offensive, for the third time in 

a fortnight, on Thursday morning east of Ypres. All that 
isknown as we write is that the attack was made on a wide front, 
that the troops had made satisfactory progress, and that many 
prisoners had been taken in the first few hours. Apart from that, 
the chief operations of the week have been Sir Stanley Maudo’s 
brilliant little victory on the Euphrates, upon which we comment 
counter-attacks on the 











elewhere, and the enemy’s persistent 
Westen Front and on the Isonzo. When Sir Douglas Haig 
had captured the high ground commanding the Menin road on 
Wednesday week, inflicting heavy losses on the enemy and taking 
sixteon hundred and fourteen prisoners, including forty-eight 
officers, ho set his men to entrench themselves and hold the con- 
quered ridges. This they have done with complete success. The 
enemy delivered no fewer than seven fierce counter-attacks the same 
day, but could not shake our new line. Four days later they brought 
up fresh troops, some of them from the Riga front, and tried again, 
Last Sunday the Germans attacked thrice and on Monday six times, 
but all that they had to show for their sacrifices was a couple of our 
advanced posts to the south-east of Polygon Wood, north of the 
Menin road. The southern part of their main positions east of Ypreg 
is definitely in our hands, and the who'e German line in West 
Flanders is in jeopardy. 


The airmen have been very active. Our naval men have bombed 
the Flemish aerodromes and submarine bases every day or night 
during the week. They inflicted great damage on St. Denis Westrem, 
near Ghent, while the military airmen paid special attention to the 
neighbouring aerodrome at Gontrode. These persistent visitations 
must in time make West Flanders “ unhealthy ” as a base for enemy 
aireraft, though it is a slow process. The enemy’s attempts to 
check our bombing raids led to much air-fighting. In seven days 
our military airmen destroyed forty-five enemy machines and lost 
thirty-two of their own. The naval men accounted for several other 
enemy machines without sustaining any loss. The French airmen, 
who rival our own in activity, extended their raids to the Rhime 
and beyond it. On Monday night they dropped bombs on Tréves, 
Coblentz, Frankfort, and Stuttgart. 

On the French front the enemy has again concentrated his atten- 
tion upon the Verdun lines. Fearful lest our Allies should advance 
ttill further, widening their salient east of the Meuse, the Germans 
began on Monday a series of attacks on the French positions on Hill 
344, close to the river, and as far east as Bezonvaux. Here, as in 
Flanders, they won a few outlying trenches, but they could make no 
impression on the main line of defence. The enemy’s attacks in the 


West always share the same fate nowadays, because their troops are 
of inferior quality, and because their artillery is overwhelmed by the 
Allied guns and therefore cannot support the infantry at the critical 
moments. They never recover important positions that they have 
lost. They can only hope to delay but not to arrest any offensive 
that the Allies choose to make. 





On the Isonzo front the Italians, on Friday week and Saturday 
last, made two vigorous local attacks to the north-east of Monte San 
Gabriele, in which they captured some more of the high ground at 
the eastern edge of the Bainsizza plateau. They took sixty-threo 
Austrian officers and nineteen hundred and fifty-six men prisoners 
in the course of these operations, which will help them to outflank 
from the north-east the Austrians who are still clinging to the slopes 
of San Gabriele. General Cadorna’s mea have an excessively diffi- 
cult task in driving the enemy from this maze of rocks and caverns, 
but they are making the enemy pay a heavy price for his obstinacy. 





On the Russian front nothing new has happened. The Germans 
are presumably not yet ready to move upon Dvinsk. From the 
Russian headquarters it is announced that, despite all the mis- 
fortunes of the past summer, the Russian armies are capable of 
continuing the struggle. The ¢ enemy, according to the Russian 
estimate, has four divisions more on the Eastern Front than he had 
in March. Since May the Germans have reinforced their armies 
with fifteen divisions, while some Austrians and Turks have been 
withdrawn. If this estimate be correct, the Russian armies are 
still rendering an important servics to the Allied cause in drawing 
so many German divisions away from the Western Front. More 
than that we cannot expect at pres sent. 





Last week we lost nine merchantmen over 1,600 tons and two 
smaller vesse's ; nine ships beat off their assailants. In the previous 
week we had lost twelve large and two small ships. The Admiralty 
announce for the first time the loss of a merchantman in the last 
week of July and another loss occurring in the second week of 
August. It would be interesting to know whether the enemy 
tried to sink these unlucky vessels “ without leaving a tracs behind,’’ 
as Count Luxburg suggested. In some cases the murderers have, 
we fear, succeeded. 


Several air raids have taken place since our last issue. On the 
night of Friday week German aeroplanes visited Suffolk, Essex, and 
Kent, but none of them reached London. Last Saturday night 
groups of German aeroplanes reached the north-eastern and south- 
eastern districts of London and dropped bombs there, as well as at 
various places in Kent and Essex. The casualties were eleven killed 
and eighty-two injured. The material damage was not great. Last 
Sunday night twe groups of German machines, followed by others 
flying singly, attacked London. About ten machines penetrated the 
outer defences, but only four or five reached London itself. The 
casualties were nine killed and forty-two injured. Only two deaths 
were caused in London. One of the raiders was brought down off 
Dover. On Monday night, for the third night in succession, the 
enemy raided London. The machines came in four groups, and the 
raid was the longest yet experienced. Bombs were dropped in 
the south-western district and the north-eastern outskirts. The 
casualties on this occasion were ten killed and thirty-eight injured. 


We have written elsewhere on the whole subject of air raids, but 
may repeat here that the word “ reprisal” is being put by some 
people to a ridiculous misuse. Our whole problem is purely a 
military one. The true object is to hit the enemy as effectually as 
possible. A method of hitting which satisfies that condition is 
justifiable ; one that does not is unjustifiable. We look at the 
question from a military point of view and from no other. Thos> 
responsible for the defences of London are to be congratulated 
on an enormous improvement. The screens of fire have answered 
expectations in what are admitted by every one to be extremely 
difficult circumstances, 


General Sir William Robertson, who, like Lord Kitchener, speaks 
but seldom and measures his words very carefully, gave a notable 
little address last Saturday at Hampstead, when he opened a new 
hospital for the disabled. He contrasted the first battle of Ypres 
with the battle now proceeding, and declared that we now had the 
superiority in numbers and equipment which the Germans had 
three years ago. During this year, he said, we had taken moro 
German prisoners than we had lost to them since the war began, 
and we had captured four times as many guns es they had taken 











from us. “ We now possessed an army second to none, and no 
one knew that better than the enemy.” His losses were heavy, 
and the gaps in his ranks had to be filled by boys. Our losses were 
lower than in 1915 or 1916. All our armies were supremely confident 
ef victory, and victory was ensured, provided that the civilians at 
home continued to do their full share of the work. General Robert- 
son’s sober and inspiring words will have their effect. 


The Navy and the Army have received, by a decision of the War 
Cabinet, a long-delayed increase of their pay. Sailors and soldiers 
are to receive more pay in proportion to the length of their service, 
and are to be wholly or partly relieved of the obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of their families. The A.B. will receive 
an extra threepence after three instead of after six years, his messing 
allowance is raised by three-halfpence to sevenpence a day, and he 
will allot not more than 1s. 6d. a week to his dependants, instead of 
paying, in many cases, as much as five shillings. The soldier will 
receive proficiency pay of threepence or sixpence a day after six 
months’ service, instead of having to wait for two years, and his 
pay will be raised by a penny a day for each full year’s service during 
the war. The ordinary private or non-commissioned officer will 
be relieved of the compulsory allotment of sixpence or tenpence a 
day to his dependants. The obnoxious hospital stoppages are 
abolished, except where a man falls sick through his own fault, and 
time-expired men are to draw a pension as well as their pay. These 
seemingly modest concessions will in the first year cost more than 
£50,000,000, but the country will not grudge it. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in announcing the decision, promised also 
to improve the position of the junior officers in the Services. It 
is high time that something was done for them. We ought no 
longer to hear of cases in which a promising soldier, who is married 
and lacks private means, has to refuse a commission because he 
would not be able to support his wife and family without the allow- 
ances paid to the dependants of men in the ranks but denied to 
officers’ families. In this war, more than in any othor, the success 
of our Army depends on the officers’ leadership, and any good soldier 
who is fit for a commission ought to be enabled to take it without 
having to incur a load of care and debt. We trust that the War 
Cabinet will not, as usual, overlook the claims of the young naval 
officer, who should be, but is not, paid on the same scale as his 
brother in the Army. 


Sir Auckland Geddes made an important speech as Minister of 


National Service at Edinburgh on Wednesday night. He laid it 
down that the demands of the Army must be dealt with in relation 
to the whole field of man-power strategy. In transferring men to 
urgent national work there would never be industrial compulsion, 
In the great transferences of labour the machinery which Labour 
itself had established would be used. Alternative schemes of enrol- 
ment would be offered to war-work volunteers and no man would be 
a financial loser. The Restricted Occupations Order would be 
abolished, except as regards enemy aliens, who would be required to 
undertake useful work or would be interned. There was at present 
no intention of raising the legal military age. Such action might be 
necessary later on, but meanwhile fit men between the ages of forty 
and fifty were urgently requested to volunteer for military service. 
Finally, all the national services required more women, who were not 
coming forward in large enough numbers. 

The farmers’ agitation against the prices at which they are to be 
compelled to sell their beasts has continued in various forms during 
the week. We must again express our sympathy with this move. 
ment, because we believe that on the whole—one can only goneralize 
in such matters—the farmers are in the right. So far as we have been 
able to inform ourselves, they are certain to make a loss on beasts 
sold when the price has been compulsorily reduced by regular stages 
to 60s, a hundredweight. That price will be reached in January. 
We ask ourselves whether it is wise for the Government to insist 
rigidly as a point of pride upon such a figure. Surely a broad and 
generous conception of policy requires that the farmer should be 
encouraged, even if necessary by artificial means. He must be 
instigated to go ahead to the best of his ability to make the nation 
secure in its food supplies. 


That was the whole sense of the Corn Production Act, and it 
cannot be right to take back with one hand the encouragement that 
was given with the other. If the present plan remains, the 
farmer is only too likely to sell off his beasts as quickly as possible 
in order to cut what he believes, rightly or wrongly, will be his 
losses. That means a shortage of meat at the beginning of next 
year. Ifthe 60s. maximum could be changed to 65s. or 70s., and the 
time-limit could be extended from January to July, the problem, in 
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our opinion, would be solved without inflicting hardship upon 
one, and with the tolerable certainty of maintaining the meat supply 


Mr. Roosevelt last week revealed the inner history of the Pitiful 
Venezuelan affair of December, 1902, when Germany inveigled ys 
into a joint naval expedition to obtain satisfaction of varioys 
trifling claims against President Castro. As we suspected, and as wa 
said at the time, Germany wanted to use us in order to Weaken 
the Monroe Doctrine and to cover her attempt to secure South 
American territory. The combined squadrons bombarded Puerto 
Cabello, and then there was a lull, following which came an agres- 
ment to refer the matter to arbitration. The truth was, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt, that he had asked the German Ambassador 
what Germany meant by her proposal to occupy Venezuela “ tem. 
porarily,” and told him that he (the President) “ did not propose to 
have any ninety-nine-year leases.” Failing to obtain a reply, Mr, 
Roosevelt then said: ‘ Tell your Government that it must arbitrate 
the matter in ten days or I will send Admiral Dewey down there,” 


The German Ambassador returned a week later and told Mr. 
Roosevelt that he had not dared to send the message. Upon this 
the President said that he would order the Admiral to sail within 
forty-eight hours. “It will be an awful thing for this country,” 
remarked the German. ‘“ Yos,” replied Mr. Roosevelt, “ but it 
will be a more awful thing for yours.’’ Long before the stipulated 
time had elapsed the Ambassador was able to announce that 
Germany would arbitrate. We pointed out at the time the graye 
danger that our Government had heedlessly incurred by agreeing 
to act with Germany, and binding ourselves to make no settlement 
with President Castro unless Germany also was satisfied. But wo 
did not know then what a narrow escape we had had from being 
involved, as Germany’s partner, in a serious quarrel with our goo 
friends in America. Mr. Roosevelt's firmness saved the situation, 
and relieved our Foreign Office from the consequences of one of the 
worst blunders that it has ever made. 


Viscount Ishii, the head of the Japanese Mission to America, made 
a speech of great importance in New York on Saturday last. Re 
ferring to the persistent German efforts to sow dissension betwee: 
Japan and America, as well as between Japan and Great Britain, he 
asked his hearers “ to cast out the devil of suspicion and distrust’ 
and to “rebuild the shattered edifice of mutual confidence whic! 
means so much ag a stronghold for us both.” He defined Japanes: 
policy in China as the policy of the open door. “ Not only will we 
not seek to assail the integrity or sovereignty of China, but we shal! 
eventually be prepared to defend and maintain the integrity and in 
dependence of China against any aggressor. For we know that ou 
own landmarks would be threatened by any outside invasion or inter 
ference in China.” That is a practical and statesmanlike policy to 
which we can all heartily subscribe. Viscount Ishii recalled tl 
Japan-American Note of 1908, in which each country agreed to 
respect the other’s possessions in the Pacific. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
* Japan is satisfied with this. Are you? If so, there is no Pacilir 
Ocean question betwoen us.”” Another fond German illusion is thus 
dissipated. 


Herr Michaelis, the German Chancellor, addressing the Reiclistas 
Committee on Friday week, declined once more to state Germany's 
war aims. “ Any such public statement at the prosent time could 
only have a confusing effect and harm Germany’s interests. We 
should not have come a step nearer to peace, but we should have 
contributed certainly to a prolongation of the war.” In other 
words, he dare not reply to Mr. Asquith’s challenge for a plain 
statement on the question of Belgium, because he knows that his 
masters mean to keep Belgium if they can. Meanwhile he is playing 
for time, in the faint hope that something may turn up to Germany's 
advantage. The Pacificists here who are always clamouring for a 
fresh statement of our war airfis—as if they had not been stated 
broadly and clearly over and over again—are, consciously or uncon 
sciously, helping Herr Michaelis by striving to produce dissensions 
among the Allies. If, and only if, the Allies remain united and 
resolute in carrying on the war, Germany will see that the game is up 


Baron von Kihlmann in a speech to the Reichstag Committes 
on Friday week declared that the German Government and the 
representatives of the German people were entirely agreed in regard 
to foreign policy. He spoke as if the summoning of seven membors 
of the Reichstag to consult with the Government on the reply to 
the Pope’s Note had been a democratic innovation never yet 
attempted in the West, although it would be a commonplace incident 
here or in France. He may be right in claiming German popular 
approval for the immoral and dishonest policy of his Government. 
If that be so, the war will last all the longer, for with such a Govern- 
ment we cannot make a durable peace. Baron von Kihlmanu 
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expressed his desire to help the Pope to create an atmosphere 
yourable to peace negotiations, but his vague rhetoric—his desire, 
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for example, that “ Europe should not perish ’—inspires greater 
mistrust among the Allies than the chicanery of the ex-Chancellor 
or the maladroit threats of Herr Michaelis. 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, freed against his will from the cares 
of office, is now working hard to organize a new German party of 
what may be called super-Jingoes. He said last week that “ it is 
not wrong but right that bas been done to Belgium,” and this blunt 
utterance shows that the Grand Admiral is not seeking peace along 
the only path open to Germany. “The Belgian question,” he 
told a representative of a Budapest journal, “‘can be solved in 
various Ways, but the main thing is that we, and not England, 
must maintain the protecting domination over Belgium.” There 
ean be no peace for Germany, as Lord Milner said the other day, 
until doctrines of that kind are abandoned. The Grand Admiral 
spoke less confidently than before of the possibility of gaining a 
“real freedom of the seas,” or, in plain words, of destroying our 
naval supremacy. ‘‘ That can only be attained by a grouping of 
the Powers *°—and not, as we used to be told, by the exertions of the 
High Canal Fleet through its submarines. 

How bankrupt Turkey has contrived to finance the war is a 
problem on which the Manchester Guardian throws some light. 
Djavid Bey, the Finance Minister, has stated that Turkey’s revenue 
for this year will be 21,009,000 Turkish pounds—the gold lira 
being worth about eighteen shillings—and the expenditure, exclusive 
of “extraordinary” military expenditure, 54,000,009 Turkish 


pounds, The Debt has been more than doubled, and last March | 
| in Ireland and was demanding with threats of force the Repeal of 


amounted to 330,090,000 Turkish pounds. The deficit has been 
met by issuing paper money on the security of German loans. It 
is typical of German cunning and Turkish recklessness that these 
loans have been mostly paper. Germany lent the Turks £5,000,000 
in gold in October, 1914, and afterwards deposited £6,519,000 
Turkish at Berlin and Vienna as a security for Turkish paper. 
Since then she has financed Turkey with her Treasury notes to the 
value of about £130,000,000, which the Turkish Government have 
used as a security for more paper. Turkish currency has conse- 
quently been depreciated to a third or, in Syria, to a fifth of its 
nominal gold value, and now rests solely on Germany’s promise 
to redeem her Treasury notes hereafter. That is to say, Germany's 
defeat will cause the entire collapse of the Turkish finances, for the 
German paper will be valueless. 

The Conservative Ministry in Sweden has resigned, in consequence 
of its defeat in the recent General Election. The Conservatives 
lost twenty-eight seats and now number only fifty-eight in a House 
of two hundred and thirty members. There are sixty-two Liberals, 
and there are eighty-six Social Democrats led by M. Branting, 
with twelve advanced Socialists and twelve members of a new 
Farmers’ Party who may act with the Conservatives. As no 
party commands a majority, the King has asked the party leaders 
to form a Coalition Government; but M. Branting, our greatest 
friend in Sweden, seems unwilling to act with the Conservatives. 
The elections have shown that the so-called ‘‘ Activist ” section of 
the Swedish Conservative Party, which is strongly pro-German 
and would be prepared to enter the war on the side of Gormany, has 
very little popular support. Any new Ministry that may be formed 
will maintain a stricter neutrality than Sweden has observed in the 
past, and will, we trust, find some means of controlling the Swedish 
diplomatists and officials who have rendered so much illicit assist- 
anee to our enemy in North and South America and elsewhero. 


Those who believed strongly that something would come of the 
Irish Convention, and were congratulating themselves on the 
atmosphere of accommodation which was said to have been produced 
in Ireland, have received a shock during the week owing to the 
unfortunate death during a hunger-strike of the Sinn Fein prisoner, 
Thomas Ashe. The memory of Thomas Ashe is naturally being 
honoured among every group of Sinn Feiners in Ireland. He is 
being represented as one more victim of British perfidy and _ bru- 
tality, and all observers agree that the Sinn Fein movement as a 
result has received a considerable momentum. The management 
of the whole affair by the Government seems to us to have been 
very unfortunate. It was a mistake, in our opinion, to release last 
Christmas the rebels convicted of serious crimes, but surely when 
that act of indulgence had been performed the Government could 
have afforded to disregard merely malicious statements that in 
governing Ireland according to ordinary rules of governance they 
were being guilty of a want of generosity. They yielded, however, 
intimidation. 
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At the funeral of Thomas Ashe many of the rules which the 
Government themeelves had made were allowed to be broken. 
The rebele—eo they call themselves, and so they may be permitted 
the name—were allowed to parade; they were allowed to wear 
uniform ; they were allowed to carry arms; and they were allowed 
to fire volleys. It is our strong desire to say as little as we possibly 
can in criticism of the Government in these times, but no plan, 
however right in itself, for creating a favourable atmosphere 
for any political purpose can possibly justify the omission to 
govern. To keep order is the first necessity of government, and 
order begins to go by the board directly a Government consents to 
the breaking of its own rules. It is a pity that the Government 
did not foresee the possible, even the probable, sequel to hunger- 
strikes and introduce a ‘‘ Cat arid Mouse ’’ measure, which received 
such abuse as it did in England simply because it was successful 
in its purpose. 


The Frecman’s Journal of last Saturday published a letter from 
tho Bishop of Killalce which makes one reflect wonderingly on the 
nature of the Censorship in Ireland :— 

“It is horrible,” writes the Bishop, ‘‘ that the country has to 
stand silently by listening to the moans of the decent young Irish 
boys who are being slowly done to death behind the walls of Mount- 
joy Prison by brutal tyrants ; or to see them thrown in their last 
gasp out to die like dogs outside the jail door. . + Ser 
deaths will sanctify them in the memory of Ireland and surround 
their heartless torturers with inextinguishable hatred and ignominy. 
“i The world sees already in these hideous atrocities what 
the triumph of English culture means for small nationalities.” 


The descriptions of Mr. de Valera’s reviews of his troops remind us 
of the scenes when Daniel O’Connell was at the height of his power 


the Union. Like O'Connell, Mr. de Valera appears in a uniform, 
though from all accounts it is a very much smarter uniform than 
ever O'Connell wore :— 

‘*T have never heard, *’ wrote Sir William Russell, who was an 
eyewitness of the rebel scenes in 1843, ‘“‘ any orator who made 
sO great an impression upon me as O'Connell. It was not his 
argument, for it was often worthless, nor his language, which 
was frequently inelegant. It was his immense passion, his pathos, 
his fiery indignation. At first sight one was tempted to laugh at 
the green cloth cap with the broad gold band get on the top of 
his curly wig ... but when he rose to speak with imperious 
gestures for silence, and was ‘ off,’ in a fow minutes the spell began 
to work. . . . At Clifden there was a body of some 300 to 400 
men mounted on the ragged diminutive ponies of Connemara, 
drawn up as a guard of honour. ‘ What a magnificent sight, these 
noble cavaliers !’ he exclaimed. ‘ I would like to see any cavalry 
in the world venture to meddle with you, or to follow you up 
yonder mountains!’ And as the cheers which greeted the first 
compliment diod away at the remote allusion to a retrogracdo 
movement, he thundered out, ‘ If I know anything of you, horso 
or man, you would send the enemy's dragoons flying like chaff 
before the wind!’ And thoy believed every word of it.” 


Sir Arthur Leo has been happily and generously inspired in 
presenting Chequers Court to the nation as a country home for the 
Prime Minister. The beautiful old Tudor house which nestles 
under the Chilterns is famous for its historical associations and 
for its collection of Cromwell relics, and it is also a comfortable 
place of abode, within easy reach of London. The leading states- 
man of the day could not be more fittingly or conveniently housed 
during his brief holidays from Downing Street than he will be at 
Chequers Court. Buckinghamshire, where Hampden, Burke, the 
Russells, Beaconsfield, and many other eminent men of affairs 
have inherited or acquired homes, will now more than ever be the 
statesmen’s county. 


Sir Arthur Lee, unlike many donors, has remembered that a 
great house means considerable expenditure. He has therefore 


| given a trust fund yielding £2,200 a year, which, together with tho 


profits from the surrounding farms and woods, will keep up the 
establishment and provide a “ residential allowance calculated in 


| a fashion deliberately designed to encourage regular week-end 


visits.” We are inclined to think that future Prime Ministers will 
need no inducement to go to Chequers under such conditions; the 
difficulty will lie in inducing them to return to London on Monday 
mornings. The Trustees of Chequers will include five Ministers, 
the Speaker, the Chairman of the Executive of the National Trust, 
and the Director of the National Gallery. By an interesting clause 
in the scheme, if the Prime Minister does not wish for the house, the 
tenancy will be offered in turn to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose twelfth-century predecessor lived in the place, to the Foreign 
Secretary, and to the American Ambassador, whose ever-increasing 
importance in our official world is thus delicately emphasized. 











Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AIR RAIDS. : 


A FEW newspapers have played a most undignified an 

mischievous part with regard to the raids which have 
occurred in the calm and bright nights of the past week. 
In professing to allay panic they have done their best— 
we can only hope unconsciously—to create it. On the 
most charitable construction, these newspapers wanted to 
provide their readers with new material for what is naturally 
a staple subject of conversation. But in these times every 
organ of opinion, as every person, ought to place itself under 
extremely severe restrictions. In a sense it may not pay 
to do so; but what would pay even an irresponsible newspaper 
less in the long run than to allow the Germans to believe 
that they were succeeding in their schemes for disturbing 
the current of London life and undermining the determination 
of the people? The picture of London which might be 
painted by inference from the amount of space given to 
details of the air raids is known to be grotesquely untrue 
by any one who is acquainted with the facts. Not one of 
the recent bombings of London has been in itself a terrifying 
affair. What has been terrifying to some people is the 








we believe do, accept the small risks of aerial bombani. 
ment quietly as a point of pride and honour. It is a common. 
place of the war that the “front” has been indefinitely 
extended backwards until the people of London find them. 
selves almost in the fighting-lme. We think, as we have 
often said, that the Government would have done better ¢, 
lay stress on the fact, as Mr. Lloyd George might have done 
with all his great persuasiveness and power of Speech, that 
people at home are not only at war but in the war. When 
people have made up their minds to a simple fact like that, they 
accept all its corollaries and sequels with a perfectly placid 
mind, We are thinking now not only of air raids but of 
many other matters in which the Government have an. 
couraged people to believe that things are not what they are, 
The simple truth resides in the French saying: A la guerre 
comme & la guerre. There must be sacrifices; there must 
be dangers. To try to smooth everything away, instead of 
appealing to the nation to accept hardships, inconveniences, 
and even risks in the greatest of all causes, is to strike a blow 
at both honour and idealism. Possibly any one who is unduly 
annoyed at the disturbance of his regular life by means of an 
air raid might bring himself back to a sounder point of view 
by remembering that the very best weather for a raid on 
London is also the very best weather for progress at the 
front. If the Germans imagine, as we suppose they do, that 


atmosphere of apprehension that has been created by | the more or less incessant dropping of bombs will act like 


mischievous writers and the physical circumstances of each 


dripping water on a stone and gradually wear away the deter- 


raid—we mean the roar of guns and the whistle and clatter | mination of civilians, they are making one of the most stupid 


of bursting shells. 
number of people are gun-shy, and if not a single German 
aeroplane were over London, but salvoes of artillery were 


fired into the sky over the houses, they would find no less | 


and no more cause for alarm than during actual raids. 

It has been pointed out over and over again that the 
actuarial losses from air raids have been so small as to be quite 
insignificant. They are considerably less than porte stile late 
the ordinary accidents of London traffic, and very much less 


than people are exposed to in normal times when journeying | 


by sea even in the most seaworthy and best-handled ships. Let 
us take an illustration. Suppose a man travelling to Australia 
in one of our best-known anand Ordinarily he eats, sleeps, 
and lives the light-hearted, if somewhat monotonous, life of 
a long voyage without ever allowing his mind for a moment 
to dwell upon such a remote event as shipwreck. But suppose 
he had started on a voyage with such a false pris: wee 
of apprehension as has been recently created for us by some 
of our newspapers. Day and night he would let his mind 
dwell upon the percentage of deaths caused at sea by collision, 
fogs, running aground, total disappearance without assignable 
cause, and so on and so forth. If while he was reading 
some of the more discouraging figures the ship ran into a thick 
fog, and his studies were carried out to the accompaniment 





of the incessant booming of the fog-horn (which may be | 


held to correspond to the noise of guns in London), he would 
probably come to the conclusion, in his unfortunate state 
of mind, that very little hope was left for him except in the 
buoyancy of a pneumatic waistcoat. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, his chances of death would have been increased by 
only an infinitesimal degree after the fog closed in upon 
the ship. In London the chances of being killed by a direct 
hit from a bomb are indeed not worth worrying about when 
they are put in the scale of all the other changes and chances 
of this mortal life. Of course the danger from bits of shell 
is fairly great, but the protection from these afforded by 
quite ordinary dwelling-houses is almost complete. No 
one could watch unmoved the spectacle of those, chiefly 
the mothers of young families, who are not satisfied with 
the protection of small ramshackle houses, and are unwilling 
—no blame to them—to accept even the slight risk we have 
described ; but even the danger of accidents from the 
crowding together of these people to make use of the 
absolutely certain safety provided by cellars and corridors 
in the bowels of the earth has been greatly exaggerated. 
Except in one case, where an accident occurred owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, the queues of people have been 
just as manageable as those which daily wait in the 
most ordinary times to enter the theatres. It has also 
been said, and the present writer is fully able to bear out 
the statement from his own observation, that the great 
majesty of those who go out of their way to seek the most 
secure shelters belong to the foreign population of London. It is 
most satisfactory and reassuring to know that the Londoner 
who bears that title by right of birth or regular association 
shows the unconcern for which the name is proverbial. 


The true view is that the people of London should, and as 








It is to be remembered that a large | of the many blunders they have committed in diplomacy 


and in their treatment of human beings during the war, The 
feeling of the ordinary Englishman is that he will never make 
peace with the authors of these methods of warfare except 
on terms which he may choose to impose. His determination 
becomes much greater, not less. This of course is an advan- 
tage to the whole nation in carrying on the war, and we 
cannot affect to despise its value. Indeed, we find consider- 
able satisfaction in it. The answer of the ordinary man to 
the suggestion that his spirit might break under the strain 
of air “raids might be expressed in Shakespeare’s words, in 
Julius Caesar, with the change of a single word :— 
“T had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such an Englishman.”’ 

Some of the newspapers which have rendered us the signal 
disservice which we have described above are also clamouring 
for immediate reprisals on the civilian populations of German 
towns. Let us make quite clear what we think about this 
proposal. Surely the Thirst thing to remember is that air 
policy, like every other a or naval question in the war, 
is a purely military matter. Every decision that is not come 
to on purely military grounds will be a wrong decision. What 
astonishes us is that the class of mind which customarily 
demands that Governments should be in the hands of * busi- 
ness men,” and military and naval affairs in the hands of 
experts, now treats us to a wild innovation—not so much of au 
innovation, after all, if we know our man—and tries to make 
its will override that of the expert advisers. So far as we have 
been able to deduce the opinion of our experts from published 
statements, they think that our aeroplanes, which of course 
are not yet nearly numerous enough for all purposes, are 
better employed in bombing aerodromes, depots, railway 
stations, munition dumps, and so on than in attacking 
non-combatants in accessible cities in Germany. If the 
case for attacking German civilian populations were presented 
to us as a purely military argument, we should not feel 
justified in resisting it, much though we might dislike it. 
In that event we should only be led into adopting a course 
which our enemy had forced upon us. Again and again, as in 
the employment of gas, drifting mines, liquid fire, and so on, 
the Germans have broken the rules and forced us to follow 
suit lest we should be at a very great military disadvantage. 
It is out of the question when the stake is so great, and the 
whole future of peace and civilization is involved, that we 
should allow the war to be lost on a point of punctilio. The 
responsibility belongs to the Germans, not to us. If out 
military advisers firmly believed that it had become necessary, 
in answer to repeated German provocations, to treat German 
towns in the same way as English towns have been treated, 
because by these means and these means alone the Germans 
would be compelled to withdraw large numbers of guns and 
aeroplanes from their front in order to protect their rufiled 
populations, we should certainly have to consider the argument 
with respect. If our experts came to this conclusion, 1 
would also mean that after careful thought they had decided 
that from a strictly military point of view indiscriminate 
attacks upon German towns paid them better than the 
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sent policy of bombing acrodromes, railways, munition 





dumps, and so on already mentioned. So far, with the 
yumber of aeroplanes now at our disposal, we have seen no 
sign that this is the considered opinion of our advisers. We 
hope and believe that so long as they think this conclusion 
mnecessary, they will not dream of yielding to strategic 
direction from newspapers, and consenting to what in the 
greumstances they would think a fatal misuse of their 
geroplanes, merely because the Germans have descended 
to this misuse of their air forces owing to an entire mis- 
judgment of our national character. A great deal of mis- 
understanding is caused by the very word “ reprisal.” The 
whole war is a reprisal. All we want to do is to hit the 
(jermans as hard as possible in the most effectual way. Every 
one is agreed about that. But no good will come of direction 
by newspaper. We hope Mr. Lloyd George may find an 
opportunity to tell some of the newspapers that they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, and to invite them to profit 
by the example of the ordinary Londoner. 





THE SUKHOMLINOFF TRIAL. 


HEN one reads the distressing revelations made at the 
\ trial of General Sukhomlinoff, formerly Russian 
Minister of War, one is astonished, not that the complete break- 
down of the Russian military system should have come about, 
but that it should not have come sooner. The trial is over ; 
General Sukhomlinoff was condemned to hard labour for life, 
and his wife, who was charged with having joined in his acts 
of corruption, Was acquitted. From 1909 to 1915 General 
Sukhomlinoff in his capacity as Minister of War controlled 
the whole Russian Army, and acquired for himself power over 
and above that usually exercised by Ministers of War. He 
was popularly supposed to have regenerated the Army after 
the calamities of the war with Japan. He remained Minister 
luring the present war till after the Russian disasters in the 
summer of 1915. Apparently he had taken no more care to 
supply the Army with manitions than would just save him 
from ignominious exposure. At the beginning of the war 
the Russian guns were allowed to fire only one shell a day 
each while the Germans were firing hundreds of rounds. 
One harrowing fact brought out in the evidence was that the 
Russian Generals begged General Sukhomlinoff to send them 
lank cartridges if he could send nothing else, since even an 
empty noise might serve to keep up the spirits of the soldiers. 
in August, 1914, troops went to the front with only one rifle 
or every two men, 2nd as the Army grew battalions were sent 
without arms at all. 
1915 in face of the extravagantly praised German phalanx 
was due to want of rifles, shells, and cartridges. 

Though the exposure of General Sukhomlinoff was the main 
fact of the trial, by a curious chance a great deal more atten- 
tio has been paid both in Great Britain and Germany to 
what was a mere stray point of evidence. This side-issue 
concerned the question whether in July, 1914, General 
Sukhomlinoff and his Chief of Staff, General Janushkevitch, had 
hidden from the Tsar the fact that the Imperial order for 
modifying general mobilization into partial mobilization had 
been disobeyed. The evidence was contradictory and obscure 
in many respects, but there seems to be no dowbt that in the 
critical days at the end of July, 1914, the Tsar did issue an 
order for this modification, and that his military officers dis- 
obeyed him and deceived him. That is to say, for some days 
the Tsar was under the impression that there was a Russian 
mobilization only against Austria, whereas his Military 
Executive was proceeding with a general mobilization, which 
of course would be employed in the event of war against 
Germany. Germany has always declared that she was driven 
into the war by the aggression of Russia, and she now professes 
te have in the Sukhomlinoff trial new proofs of this assertion. 
In characteristic fashion, she is making the utmost use she can 
of the evidence to prove that she is morally a blameless country, 
victimized by ambitious and intriguing enemies. In Great 
Britain this stray point of evidence at the Russian trial has 
been put by a few persons to a somewhat similar use. Nobody, 
oi course, goes so far as the Germans, but a good deal of 


attention has been drawn to an article by Mr. H. N. Brails- | 


lord in the Nation of September 15th in which he says in 
effect that important new light has been thrown on the 
origins of the war, and that it is no longer possible to regard 
the Central Powers as the sole plotters of the world-wide 
disaster. There were two war parties, he says, determined 
to plunge the world into the tragedy of war, one in Germany 
and one in Russia. ; 


Several correspondents have written to us about this 
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| Tsar not to go on mobilizing against Austria. 
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article. A few of them no doubt are genuine inquirers who 
wish to be informed whether it is really necessary to change 
their opinions about the origin of the war. Others, we have 
as little doubt, are indulging a sly malice in putting their 
questions, accompanied as they are by expressions of wonder 
that the Spectator has not thought fit before to deal with this 
urgent matter. We have not dealt with it because in truth it 
seemed to us to be of no importance at all. The evidence 
is intensely interesting, we freely admit, but the historical 
light it throws on the pre-war negotiations adds nothing to the 
previous illumination. Having read all the evidence we have 
been able to procure, we have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Brailsford has discovered a mare’s-nest. The case as 
summarized by him is as follows. On July 29th, 1914, the 
Tsar signed a decree for a general mobilization. In the 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, General Janushkevitch, at the sug- 
gestion of M. Sazonoff, sent for the German Military Attaché 
and assured him on his word of honour as a soldier that the 
position was unchanged, that no mobilization had taken place, 
and that on the fronts directed towards Germany the Tsar 
desired no mobilization. The German Attaché did not 
believe him. As a matter of fact, General Janushkevitch, 
as he admitted during the trial, had the Tsar’s mobilization 
order in his pocket when he spoke. That same evening the 
Tsar received the Kaiser’s second telegram, which, according 
to Prince Troubetskoi, made ‘‘a deep impression ” upon him. 
This telegram accepted the réle of mediator, but urged the 
y The Kaiser, 
according to Mr. Brailsford, was aware at this time only of 
the Russian mobilization against Austria. The Tsar, however, 
knew that the case was worse than that. He therefore tele- 
phoned late on this same night to the two Generals. He asked 
General Janushkevitch to proceed only with preparations 
against Austria, but in a more peremptory message to General 
Sukhomlinoff he demanded the cessation of all mobilization. 
The two Generals, however, by agreement with one another, 
went on with the general mobilization. After a great deal of 
examining of other evidence, into which we need not enter, 
Mr. Brailsford concludes as follows :— 

**M. Sazonoff and his military colleagues lied to the Tsar and 
to Germany. These were the least of their lies. They are scattered 
throughout these official papers (see 55, 203, 207, 297) Their 
central lie, their really prosperous lie, was told to their Allies. 
From the 29th onwards they represented themselves as the patterns 
of pacific moderation, and, thanks to this, they dragged France 
into their war, and we followed France. This lie with many shapes 
stands in all its perfection in this despatch to his Government from 
the French Ambassador (211), dated July 30th, while the general 


on , . | mobilization was actually in full swing :— 
The whole of the disastrous retreat in | : 


‘M. Sazonoff, to whom I communicated your desire that every 

military measure that could offer Germany the pretext for gonera! 
mobilization should be avoided, answered that in the course of 
last night the General Staff had suspended all measures of military 
precaution, so that there should be no misunderstanding. Yester- 
day the Chief of the Russian General Staff sent for the Military 
Attaché of the German Embassy and gave him his word of honour 
that the mobilization ordered this morning was exclusively directed 
against Austria.’ 
If the French had known the truth, if Jaurés had known it, and 
had lived to use it, the West of Europe would have been spared 
this war. It was made by a lie, and to this day the millions in 
France and England are persuaded that, whatever be the guilt 
on the head of Tsardom, it is innocent of this war. I will draw no 
sharp conclusions from this ghastly chapter of history. In 1914 
there were two war-parties in Europe, and between them they 
made the war. On the 29th moderation had prevailed in Berlin, 
while the war-makers triumphed in Petrograd. Chance, a time- 
table that kept no parallelism, bluffing, gambling, ignorance, and 
lies, all the notorious dangers of secret diplomacy, these were tho 
things that made our war. Our current popular view, Mr. Wilson’s 
view, that one evil will, the will of the rulers of Germany, deliberately 
made the world-war, planned it, dated it, and marched into it 
with conscious determination—that is a misreading of history 
which is driving civilization through darkness to suicide.” 


It is difficult to restrain one’s indignation at such a conclu- 
sion. We are sure that Mr. Brailsford is quite honest, but 
no one who is less honest than he is known to be could possibly 
be excused for asking his countrymen to believe that the 
manner in which Russia entered the war was comparable with 
the long and calculated intrigues of Germany. Mr. Brailsford 
suffers from an obsession and reads everything in its light. 
Although he has been long and honourably interested in the 
Balkan peoples, he now, in order to satisfy his Pacificist 
preconceptions, deliberately shuts his eyes to the obvious 
fact that what Germany and Austria throughout wanted to 
do was to deny the right of Russia to express any interest 
whatever in the South Slavs, their Balkan kinsmen. That 
is bad enough at the moment. It would be worse later if 
Russia should become a strong Republic with a well-estab- 
lished popular Government, and Germany should continue 
lines as the arbitrary oppressor of small 


on her own 
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nationalities. Austria knew perfectly well what would happen 
if she attacked Serbia. She had known it for a great many 
years. Russia was the professed champion of the Serbs, and 
could not possibly renounce her guardianship. Germany 
also knew this perfectly well. Russia had tried to reassert 
her interest in the Balkans in 1908, and it was then that the 
Kaiser appeared “ in shining armour ” and theatrically forced 
Russia to give way. It was made clear then that Russia 
could not make such a surrender a second time. In 1913, 
again, when Germany and Austria planned just such an 
attack upon Serbia as led to the present war, the Italian 
Government, who were asked to jom in the enterprise, and 
saw what was intended, firmly refused to have anything to do 
with such a wicked scheme. When Austria, with the consent, 
and undoubtedly with more than the consent—at the insti- 
gation—of Germany, declared war upon Serbia on July 28th, 
1914, she put the first match to the powder magazine of 
Europe. She did it with her eyes open, having been warned 
on those previous occasions when she was fumbling with the 
matchbox what would happen. 

It seems to us, therefore, no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Brailsford’s hair-splittings as to whether the Russian 
mobilization was partial or general, and as to what extent 
Russian Generals perjured themselves on July 29th and 30th, 
1914, are of the very slightest importance. No doubt from 
the Russian Generals’ point of view they were only making 
good the military position, which threatened to collapse 
owing to what they saw to be the extreme weak-mindedness 
of the Tsar. What could Russia do? She knew that her 
whole prestige and her declared interest in the Balkans were 
once more challenged, and she saw only too plainly the meaning 
of the joint German and Austrian action. Even if everything 
that Mr. Brailsford would charge against Russia were true, 
and a great deal more, it could make no difference to our opinion 
about the origin of the war. A blow was aimed at Russia, 
and she proceeded to defend herself. Every argument thet 
Russia was to blame in these circumstances only repeats the 
sense of the famous French saying: Cet animal est trés méchant ; 
quand on Vattaque il se défend. It seems to us very probable, 
again, that when it became clear to the German Government 
that Great Britain would come into the war, the war party 
at Berlin became frightened, and there were actually moments 
when the Kaiser and the Chancellor seriously contemplated 
making use of the temporarily increased power of the peace 
party, and ridding themselves of the risks of a tremendous 
conflagration. But that does not affect the general question. 
The truth is that Russia had in any case to meet the gross and 
gratuitous challenge of Austria, and her mobilization in 
answer to the Austrian declaration of war against Serbia was 
made the pretext of Germany’s decision also to make war. 
Mr. Brailsford writes as though Germany merely informed 
Russia that she would come into the war if there were a 
general Russian mobilization. As we read the evidence, and 
as has been pointed out in a series of admirable articles by 
Mr. J. W. Headlam in the Westminster Gazette, partial mobili- 
zation, and not general mobilization, was enough for Germany. 
It is true that German Ministers and representatives said 
different things on different occasions, but the predominant 
sense of the German declarations, and the final German word 
on the whole subject, was that partial mobilization in Russia 
was to be accepted by Germany as the signal for plunging the 
world into war. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the whole time that the German Government were threatening 
Russia with the dire penalties of defending herself, the German 
Army was being mobilized. The war could not have been 
started by Germany at the moment when it was if the German 
Army had not been mobilized throughout all those days of 
tension and negotiation. Those who want to follow the 
discussion in all its details will find Mr. Headlam’s contri- 
butions in the Westminster Gazette of September 17th and 18th 
and October 22nd and 23rd, and in a long letter in the 
Nation of September 22nd. 

Only one thing more need be said. What do those who 
absurdly believe that a new light has been thrown on the 
origins of the war and the withering intrigues of irresponsible 
militarists want us to do now? Apparently their argument 
is that the blame for the war should be impartially bestowed 
on both sides, and that we should therefore negotiate peace 
with Germany as soon as possible. This object is a sufficient 
indication of the temper in which Pacificists examine the 
evidence of the Sukhomlinoff trial. The Kaiser with sickening 
ingenuity and unscrupulousness tried to exercise his usual 
hypnotic influence upon the feeble-minded Tsar and to bend 
him to his purpose. All the time he was resorting to the 
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cause, of making Germany stand in a position of moral 
irreproachability. That was learned from Bismarck. The 
true German appears, not in his diplomatic arguments though 
he does appear there to those who can read him, but in i 
acts. The question for us now is whether, knowing ie 
German acts are, we intend to allow the persons who are 
guilty of them to retain any fragment of their power for ey 
in Europe. Whatever happens, Russian militarism seems 
to have disappeared for ever. Even if it were admitted 
(which of course we do not admit) that Russian militarism 
was in any primary degree responsible for this war. would 
that be an excuse for allowing the Kaiser and his advisors 
to continue in their old courses, to the utter undoing of the 
world ? J ‘ 





THE EUPHRATES VICTORY. 

‘IR STANLEY MAUDE at Baghdad has broken his long 
h silence with the news of a brilliant little victory at 
Ramadie, on the Euphrates. The Turks, in retreating from 
Baghdad after its fall on March 11th last, left a strong force 
tamadie, sixty miles west of the capital, to bar any 
pursuit in a western direction. Our commander was engaged 
for the remainder of the spring in dealing with the Turks up 
the Tigris, to the north of Baghdad, and in the Diala Velley, 
to the north-east. In July, after the summer heats had 
begun, he sent a column up the Euphrates from Feluja, 
which he had occupied immediately after the capture of 
Baghdad. But even our seasoned troops could not march and 
fight in the Mesopotamian desert under a burning sun, and 
the column was soon withdrawn. Now that the season of 
intense heat is past, General Maude has quickly resumed 
operations. A skilful night march brought our main force carly 
on the morning of Friday week to the Turkish advanced positions 
on Mushaid Ridge, four miles east of Ramadic. Taking the 
ridge with a rush, the troops pressed on and, bearing to their 
left away from the river, attacked the Ramadie positions on 
the south-east, where the Turks presumably did not expect 
them. After a long day’s fighting they carried the positions 
and held a crescent-shaped line round the east and south of 
Ramadie by nightfall. Meanwhile our cavalry had worked 
round to the west of Ramadie, astride of the Turkish line of 
retreat up-stream, and foiled the enemy’s attempts to break 
out during the night. The Euphrates, which flows to the 
north of the place, completed the circle of investment, as the 
enemy apparently had no means of crossing the river. When 
the attack was resumed at daybreak last Saturday, the Turks 
found themselves caught in a net, and the whole garrison, 
numbering four thousand men, with its commander, Ahmed 
Bey, and his Staff, speedily surrendered. Sir Stanley 
Maude’s generalship has once more been vindicated. His 
qualities may be simply described as great patience in prepara- 
tion and lightning rapidity in attack. He works out his 
plans in advance slowly and carefully, but when the right 
moment has come he moves with irresistible vigour to his 
goal. He took many months to perfect his attack on the 
Es-Sinn positions and on Kut, but the attack, once begun, 
was pressed with tremendous force till the Turks broke and 
ran, and the pursuit was followed up so quickly that before 
the enemy could recover himself General Maude was master of 
Baghdad. In a few more swift but well-planned moves he 
then drove the Turks up the Tigris beyond Samarra, where 
the Baghdad section of the German railway stops, and up the 
Diala Valley towards the foothills west of the Persian frontier- 





range. Having thus cleared the Baghdad province, he could 
spend the summer in peace. In a war that has been full of 
disappointments for all parties, General Maude’s Baghdad 
campaign stands out as a model both in design and execution, 
and Ramadic is the first, let us hope, of a new series of triumphs 
for him. 

We have heard a great deal through obliging neutrals of the 
enemy's intention to recover Baghdad. General Falkenhaya 
is said to be at Aleppo organizing a great army of Turks 
withdrawn from the Galician and Balkan fronts. The 
Baghdad Railway has been completed as far as Aleppo. 
including the long tunnels through the Taurus Range, and 
the still longer tunnels through the Amanus Range between 
Aleppo and the Euphrates are doubtless nearly finished. It 


' is just possible that the line beyond the Euphrates, which 


had stopped at Ras-cl-Ain in the desert, has been extended 


‘to Mosul, two hundred miles further east, and from Mosul 


there is the caravan road southward past Arbela, and the 
river is navigable for light craft. The Germans attach 59 
much sentimental as well as practical importance to their 
Berlin-Baghdad Railway scheme that they may be expected 


familiar German practice of making the worse appear the better | to do their utmost to place a large Turkish force within 
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striking distance of Baghdad, despite the many natural 
obstacles in their path. The great desert between the Upper 
Luphrates and the Upper Tigris is the most formidable of 
these. But Roman, Persian, Byzantine, and Arab armies 
traversed it repeatedly in the old days, and a modern army 
vith a railway to bring up supplies and water may do the 
same. Again, the Turks have only one good route by which 
they can move tothe attack. Thelong and winding Euphrates 
Valley is not likely to be used, except for a subsidiary flank 
movement. The main force must have its base at Mosul, and 
must come down the Tigris Valley. Any forces that may 
attempt to skirt the border hills and threaten Baghdad from 
the north-east, by the old pilgrim route that leads through 
Khanikin down the Diala and past Baghdad to Kerbela, 
must draw all their stores from Mosul. Every shell that the 
Turkish guns fire in Mesopotamia comes from Europe by that 
long single line, and the food that the Turkish troops need 
has to be brought from Anatolia or Thrace, since the Upper 
Tigris Valley can barely support its own scanty population. 
The Turks are further handicapped by their notorious un- 








popularity with the natives. They are just as much aliens 
ia Mesopotamia as we are, and they have an evil record of 
misrule. In the desert the Arab is still master of all he surveys, 
es he was when Roman legions garrisoned Nisibis and held 
the great fortress at Singara, in the desert south-west of 
Mosul, to protect the trade-route against the nomads. With- 
out the assistance of the Arab tribes, the Turks can never 
surprise our advanced posts, and it is in the highest degree 
improbable that such help will be given them. Sir Stanley 
Maude, it seems to us, may face the possibility of an enemy 
offensive without anxiety. His communications by rail 
and river with the Persian Gulf and the sea are perfectly 
secure. With his main force at Baghdad, he can easily and | 
rapidly move against the Turks, whether they choose to come 
dewn upon him from the north or the north-east or the west. 
The enemy’s possible routes of advance are separated by wide 
stretches of desert or rough hilly country, whereas General | 
Maude has all his forces under his hand in the fertile Baghdad 
plain. Provided always that his army is regularly supplied 
and reinforced from home and from India, our commander | 
in Mesopotamia should be capable of dealing with any army 
that the Germans are likely to send against him, 


If the Russian army under General Baratoff, which had 
driven the Turks out of Western Persia while General Maude 
was advancing on Baghdad, had not collapsed as a fighting 
force, the strategic position in Mesopotamia would now be 
comparatively simple. But for the outbreak of the Russian 
tevolution at that critical moment, the Russian forces could 
have pushed the beaten Turks before them to the Tigris | 
Valley, and, with our support from the south, they could 
easily have occupied Mosul and established a connexion 
through Sert and Bitlis with their armies in Armenia. Un- 
happily the great opportunity was wasted. The Russians 
in their turn have been thrust out of Western Persia, and 
have none too secure a tenure of their Armenian conquests. 
From this quarter General Maude can expect no help. But 
the Britizh army in Southern Palestine, under General Allenby, | 
may yet give him powerful support. On the map the army | 
of Baghdad and the army outside Gaza seem to be entirely | 
disconnected. Between them stretches the vast Arabian | 
Desert. Yet it is easy to see how their movements are related. | 
Each army is attacking the Turk on the borders of his dis- 
jointed Empire, where it is most difficult for him to concentrate 
large forces to resist invasion. Prudence would dictate, | 
but pride forbids, the abandonment of one or the other, if not 
both, of his Arab provinces. Yet in trying to recover Mesopo- | 
tamia and to defend Palestine the Turk is draining Anatolia 
and Thrace of men whom he can never replace. He is exhaust- | 
ing his strength against us just where we wish him to do so. 
The Turkish armies which might be useful to Germany in 
Europe are being worn down in the remote corners of the 
Turkish dominions. General Maude has inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy and detains large bodies of his troops in 
Upper Mesopotamia. General Allenby keeps a perhaps 
still larger force before him in the fortified lines between Gaza 
and Beersheba. The Turks and their masters cannot tell 
what either of our Generals will do, and therefore dare not 
weaken their armies in cither of the threatened provinces. 
Every one would like to have seen a rapid and spectacular 
advance through Syria upon Aleppo and the Baghdad Railway, 
but we have learned in this war that dramatic movements of | 
such a kind should not be expected. We must be content | 
to know that General Allenby, though apparently inactive, | 
1s giving the enemy cause for great anxiety, and is thus 
co-operating very helpfully with his colleague on the other | 
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side of the great desert. Though nothing important may 
happen for some time to come, the Turkish armies will 
continue to be subjected to a process of attrition, and Germany, 
who has to supply Turkey with munitions and officers, 
will have to bear this heavy burden, to the weakening of her 
own resources for the main conflict on the Western Front. 
If the Allied army in Macedonia could do more than occupy 
the attention of the Bulgarians, there might be a chance of a 
fairly rapid decision in the Near Kast. ‘ 





NATIONAL WAR BONDS. 

rFX\HE past week has seen the institution of a new form 

of war borrowing, which presents many advantages 
as compared with all the forms hitherto tried. Its greatest 
merit is that it is continuous, and thus implies a recognition 
of the outstanding fact that as long as the war lasts the 
Government must go on borrowing day by day and week by 
week. If any proof of this statement be required, it will be 
found in examining the figures of national income and outgo 
for the past half-year. Our total outgo between April 1st 
and September 30th was £1,328,000,000. asl that 
outgo the revenue receipts were £255,000,000; in other 
words, during the past six months the Government, ignoring 
balances in hand, have had to borrow £1,073,000,000, or 
fifty per cent. more than the total of our National Debt when 
war began. In the half-year that lies ahead very similar 
figures will be revealed. It is true that we shall get in more 
revenue, for the greater part of the revenue is always collected 
in the latter half of the financial year; and it is a's» true 
that, 2s far as can be foreseen, the revenue will appreciably 
exceed the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimates in the 
spring. But when all allowance has been made on this head, 
the total revenue for the year 13 not likely to be over 
£750,000,000 at the outside, and the probability is that the 
expenditure is not likely to fall far short of £2,700,000,000. 
This figure is arrived at by taking Mr. Bonar L2w’s estimate, 


| making allowance for the extent to which that estimate 


has already been exceeded, and assuming that the excess 
will be continued in the latter part of the year. On this 
basis it becomes clear that in the current half-year the Govern- 
ment will have to borrow very nearly another £1,090,000,009. 

Hitherto borrowings have been effected mainly in two 
ways—first, by continued day-to-day borrowings from 
bankers in the shape of Treasury Bills; and secondly, by 
the periodic flotation of War Loans. Of day-to-day borrow- 
ing from the general public there has been none, except the 
comparatively small amount represented by Exchequer 
Bonds, which are a security expiring in 1920 or 1921. What 


| is now being done is to invite the public to subscribe to 


Exchequer Bonds of longer currency, which are to receive 
the name of National War Bonds. The shortest of these 


| new bonds will be repayable five years hence; namely, 


October Ist, 1922. There are also seven-year bonds and 
ten-year bonds. Interest on all of them, with an exception 


| to be presently noted, is at the rate of 5 per cent. ; but they 


will be repaid at a premium. Those falling due in 1922 
will be repaid at the rate of £102 for each £100 bond. 
Consequently the lender will get, in addition to his clear 
5 per cent., somewhere about 6s. per cent. per annum, and 
in the case of the longer bonds this 6s. will rise to about 
7s. or 8s. On this score alone the investor will make an 
excellent bargain with the State. 

But that is by no means the end of the advantages offered 
to those who are willing to save their money and lend it to 
the Government for a national purpose of supreme importance. 
To a greater extent than any other security previously created 
by the British Government, these new War Bonds will have 
almost all the attributes of cash. They can be used at their 
par value for paying Death Duties or Excess Profits 
Duty; they can also be used as if they were cash for 
buying the existing War Loan at its cash price of 95, and 
they can also be converted at par into any new long-term 
War Loan that may be issued. In effect the investor, by 
giving his actual cash to the Government, obtains a bond 
bearing roughly 5} per cent. interest, which he can still utilize 
as cash for many important purposes. Such a security ought 
to appeal to all classes, and provision is very properly being 
made for the issue of the new bonds through the Post Office 
for denominations as low as £5, The issue through the 
ordinary financial channels begins at £50. 

It is important to add that in addition to these 5 per cent. 
bonds, which we may describe as everybody's money, there 
will be a class of 4 per cent. bonds free of Income Tax. These 
will specially appeal to persons with big incomes. The 
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difference in the rate of mterest presupposes an Income Tax 
of 4s. in the pound ; but already the Income Tax on many 
incomes is 5s., and on some incomes very much more. It 
is not likely to fall much lower for a good many years 
to come, Consequently the man with the large income 
will do wisely to speculate in the 4 per cent. bonds. A 
further concession in the matter of Income Tax is made 
to foreign holders. Bonds held by foreigners will be exempt 
from all British taxes upon them, present or future, and 
bonds held by persons not ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom will be exempt from British Income Tax, present 
or future. In the existing circumstances of our national 
finance this special invitation to foreigners and to non-residents 
to take shares in the British War Debt is fully justified. We 
have to get the money to win the war, and we must invite the 
whole world to help us to do so. 

But we must not forget that the greater part of the burden 
necessarily will fall upon ourselves. It is the people of Great 
Britain who must provide the cash with which to finance the 
war, and there is little reason to doubt that they can do it if 
only they will. A large part of the nation, instead of being 
impoverished by the war, has beenenriched. On all sides there 
are evidences of increased prosperity. Some people doubtless 
have suffered severely in their incomes by the economic 
changes which the war has brought about, but in the main 
there has been an increase of spending-power, and the greater 
part of that increased spending-power is being employed 
for satisfying personal desires rather than for contributing to 
national needs. There lies the crux of the whole matter. In 
spite of all the efforts made by War Savings Committees, in 
spite of appeals from Ministers, private individuals are not 
yet economizing as they could do and as they ought to do. 

To acertain extent the excuse holds good that a bad example 
is set them by the Government. In every Department of 
Government indefensible wastefulness is still in progress, 
and little effort seems to be made to prevent it. As long 
as this abuse continues it is certain that a large number 
ef people will apologize for their own extravagance by 
pointing to the greater extravagance of the Government. 
The excuse is not a good one, for the patriotic citizen cannot 
relieve himself of his moral obligations by pointing to the 
moral failures of his rulers. But human nature being 
what it is, we may be certain that this excuse will con- 
tinue to be made, and that appeals for personal economy 
will fall upon deaf ears so long as public economy is not 
practised. Therefore we repeat the appeal which has been 
made again and again in these columns to the Government 
to face the necessity for economy in their own expenditure, 
and then to proceed to enforce economy upon the nation by 
drastic taxation. The limits of taxation have by no means 
been reached, nor is there any ground for the view which 
seems to prevail at the Treasury that heavy taxes will interfere 
with voluntary subscriptions to the War Loan. On the 
contrary, the probability is that if a high scale of taxation 
were imposed upon the principal articles of consumption, 
especially of luxurious consumption, people would be driven 
to economize their personal expenditure, and would then 
devote to the national War Loan money which they had 
virtually been compelled to save. 








TENNYSON TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
N October 6th, 1892, died Alfred Tennyson, who for half-a- 
century had been by universal assent chief of the English 
poets of his age. He had had contemporaries, it is true, whose 
appeal to limited classes had been stronger than his own. Arthur 
Hugh Clough, whose poetry rose from profounder depths of intellect 
than Tennyson’s, had more fully voiced the spiritual unrest of the 
period; Matthew Amold, whose keenly critical eye viewed life 
steadily and viewed it whole as Tennyson’s vision never did, had 
satisfied more completely the analytic minds of the time ; above all, 
Robert Browning, whose faith was incomparably more robust than 
Tennyson’s, had more adequately expressed the resolute optimism, 
amid depressing circumstances, of Victorian religion. But no one of | 
these poets, still less any of their minor colleagues, had seriously 
contested Tennyson's supremacy. Clough was at once too classical 
and too shocking, Arnold too cold and depressing, Browning too 
recondite and obscure ; all were too severely restricted in the sphere 
of their operations. Tennyson was indisputably the representative 
ringer of the Victorian era. The central half of the nineteenth 
century was as clearly the Age of Tennyson as was the corresponding 
portion of the eighteenth century the Age of Johnson, or that of the 
seventeenth the Age of Milton. 
It is worth while asking, now that the twenty-fifth anniversary of 





| transition. 


his death has come round, first, what were the qualities which gave 
Tennyson -his uncontested pre-eminence during his lifetime ; 
secondly, why his works fell into considerable neglect and disrepute 
after his decease ; thirdly, whether—as was the case with Byron, 
whose fate was very similar to his own—there is likely to be a 
Tennysonian revival in the future. 

The answer to the first question is not hard to find. Tennyson 
owed his ascendancy in part to the exquisite music of his verse, in 
part to the representative character of his thought, in part to the 
sensibility of his emotion. There have been few more perfect 
masters of English prosody, few whose diction is more unfailingly 
felicitous, few whose standard of technical excellence is so high. One 
searches his work in vain for a false quantity or a defective assonance, 
and the only imperfect rhyme that occurs to the memory of the 
present writer is the “hundred” in the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” which is unequally yoked with ‘blundered,” “ thun- 
dered,” “‘ sundered,” and “‘ wondered.” As a writer of blank verse 
none, save Milton only, can compare with him. Many of his phrases 
impress themselves ineffaceably upon the mind, and constantly recur 
to the consciousness like the strains of haunting melody—such 
phrases as the splendid onomatopoeic lines :-— 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 
But splendour of phraseology alone would not have given Tennyson 
his primacy. If command of language and mastery of the art of 
prosody had been the sole requisites of poetic overlordship, it is 
doubtful whether Tennyson would have more than held his own 
with the unconventional Swinburne. It was the content of his 
poems, as well as their form, that appealed to the cultivated public. 
Tennyson more than any other writer of his day interpreted the 
Victorian age to itself. It was an age of rapid change and palpable 
Political revolutions, social upheavals, moral rebellions, 
intellectual insurrections, religious revolts, were transforming the old 
and stable world into a chaos whence a new order could not, by many 
anxious watchers, be seen to emerge. Tennyson was keonly sensitive 
to the movements of the time. He took an absorbed interest in 
current politics; he sympathized with social reform; he kept in 
close touch with the new science, and, in particular, seized with 
quick comprehension and eager welcome the novel and (at first 
appearance) disquieting doctrine of evolution ; he was profoundly 
religious, and he recognized the necessity, both for himself and for 
his generation, of reconciling if possible the new knowledge with the 
old faith. He first convinced himself and then he showed his 
fellows—in poems such as “‘ In Memoriam,” “‘ The Ancient Sage,” 
“ Silent Voices,” and “ Crossing the Bar ’’—how the perplexities of 


| the moment could be resolved, and how the essentials of the ancient 


creeds could be restated in terms of the most modern science. He 
made it clear to many doubtful and troubled minds that, in spite of 
the triumphs of naturalism, it was still possible, and indeed necessary, 
to hold fast to faith in human freedom, in Divine immanence, and in 
personal immortality. He based his conviction of individual liberty, 
of the presence of God, and of the reality of the life eternal, not on 
external evidences which criticism can question or scepticism assail, 
but on intuitions and revelations peculiar to the patient and 
expectant soul :— 
“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘believe no more’ 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt.’ ”’ 

It was because he felt so acutely the perplexities of the age, and 
because he wrestled with them faithfully and resolved them hope- 
fully, that he made so strong an appeal to the conservative culture 
of his generation. Not all his poems, however, were didactic. Many, 
and prominent among them those—e.g., the “ Idylls of the King” 
and “ Enoch Arden ’’—written during the thirty years (1850-1880) 
when his powers were at their maturity and his fame at its height, 
were purely descriptive and narrative. These owed little of their 
popularity to their content of thought. Their appeal was exclusively 
literary and sentimental: but they deserved their fame as splendid 
monuments of the capacities of English verse :— 

‘* Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 

In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 

Not only to the market cross were known, 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enochi’s ministering.” 
Where else, as Bagehot long ago asked, can be found a more 
magniloquent statement of the trivial fact that a fisherman caught 


and sold fish ? 
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“ Alfred,”’ said Edward FitzGerald as he read verses of this kind, 
“is full of poetry but has nothing to put it in.” The truth is that 
during these central years Tennyson was engaged in undecided 
battle with his spiritual foes, and not till in later life he emerged 
victorious and serene could he return to the deep themes whose 
treatment forms his great and distinctive contribution to the litera- 
ture of his time. It is not in virtue of “‘ Enoch Arden,” or even of 
the “‘ Idylls of the King ” (wherein rude warriors of the sixth century 
wear the arms and accoutrements of the fourteenth, and give 
utterance to the philanthropic sentiments of the nineteenth), that he 
will live, if live he does, but in virtue of his earlier and his later poems 
of faith and hope and love. 

But this suggests the second question: Will he live; or will the 
comparative neglect and indifference with which he has been re- 
garded during the past quarter of a century continue to be his lot 
during the present and subsequent generations ? There can be no 
doubt that at the time of his death he had lost touch with the 
world. He was old and weary; the courage of “ Ulysses’ and the 
confident optimism of ‘* Locksley Hall” had given place to the 
apprehension of ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” and the gloom 
of “ Despair.”” In an age become wholly democratic he remained 
invincibly aristocratic. Among a people rapidly drifting towards 
Socialism he clung to the principles of mid-Victorian Individualism. 
From the new cosmopolitanism he held aloof, firm in his patriotism 
and his insularity. Even the philosophic and religious conflict in 
which he had played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
away from the fields with which he was familiar, and was being 
carried into regions unrealized by his imagination. The battle 
against materialism and agnosticism in which he had valiantly 
fought had been won ; the new struggle, for which his weapons were 
not fitted, was being joined on the unfamiliar grounds of pseudo- 
spiritualism, superstition, charlatanism, and religious imposture. 
Tennyson, in short, was so emphatically the poet of the Victorian 
era that the passing of that era with its transitional doubts and its 
ephemeral perplexities rendered much of his didactic poetry obsolete. 
Men had ceased to feel the weight of the particular burdens from 
which he had sought to deliver them. As to his epic and descriptive 
verse, changed literary fashion had already begun to turn popular 
taste away from the flawless metrical forms of which Tennyson was 
the supreme exponent to the shapeless and cacophonous impres- 
sionism which claims to be the authentic Georgian poetry. 

Nevertheless, though the vogue of Tennyson has waned, and 
though it is improbable that he will ever be restored to that place of 
eminence which he held in his lifetime, yet it is certain that his cult 
will be revived and that his essential greatness will receive enduring 
recognition. He will survive, first, as a permanent memorial of the 
age whose dominant intellectual and moral characteristics he so per- 
fectly depicted. No historian of nineteenth-century thought will be 
able to ignore him, for, as Jowett once said to him, his poetry has in 
it ‘* an element of philosophy more to be considered than any regular 
philosophy in England.” He will survive, secondly, as the writer 
of some of the most exquisite lyrics in the language. Such verse as 
the four stanzas of “* Tears, idle tears” will be found in all treasuries 
of song as long as knowledge of the English language continues upon 
the earth. He will survive, finally and pre-eminently, for his religious 
quality. For though it is true that he dealt with doubts that were 
transient, and with perplexities that were peculiar to the circum- 
stances of his own day, yet he stood forth before all others as the 
champion and exponent of the resolute and unchanging “ will to 
believe.” He felt the necessity, old as humanity, of faith in a deity 
with whom man can hold communion. He felt the need, old as death, 
of hope of a spirit-world where nothing loving or beloved is lost. 
Because he gave expression to man’s passionate determination not 
to let God go, and not to surrender the blest anticipation of reunion 
with those who have passed beyond the veil, he will live as long as 
there are men who have souls to aspire or hearts to grieve. 

F, J. C. HearnsHaw. 


‘“* PROFITEERS” ? 
\ SCURRY of noise under my window, a quick footstep, voices 
talking confusedly, and then in a thick rich brogue the words, 


”? 





“She's gone down, down by the head rose clearly on the air. 
I flung on my clothes and hurried out. Deep beneath the cliffs the 
waters of the bay were rocking peacefully, the wind blew from the 
south-west, a long slow sleepy swell rolled up from the sea, far away 
on the horizon I could see the line of a ship, a patrol boat just too 
late. And then another voice took up the tale. “ It was going wesht 
she was, and there was a kind of a thud, and I see a drift of steam 
rising out of her, and she went down by the starn. I never see a ship 
go down as quick, and I’ve seen a dale go down in me time. It 
isn’t often you'd seen one go down by the starn neither,” he added, 
*°Twas the pity 


aud then asked me when the war would be over. 
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of God to see fine ships going down the like of that. Ten thousand 
tons she was, or maybe twelve.” 

As he hung on my words as if I were an oracle, the group melted, 
and when I looked again the cove was a clamour of preparation. 
Pat Drinan’s long boat was being run down, oars were being 
shouldered, two men were carrying the mast and sail. Five minutes 
later, with Pat at the helm, she was tacking out from Cormorant 
Rock, and John Joe Shinnick and I were alone with the gulls 
and the lapping sea. 

The long day wore on. The wildest rumours were afloat. Pat and 
his crew had melted into the void, the wind was rising steadily, and 
what John Joe described as “ a big lob of a shwell ” grew heavier and 
heavier. I wandered down to the strand watching the falling tide. 
There was not a human being in sight, but somewhere high on the 
cliffs sentinels were posted, or perhaps that sixth sense which tells us 
of profit to come sounded the warning note. I only know that a 
white sail rounded the Cormorant Rock just as a cloud of women, 
girls, and old men settled on the strand and on the rocks as gulls 
settle on the water when a shoal of herring-fry or sprat is breaking 
toward the shore. “ Settled,” that is, with many a swoop and dive 
and anxious fluttering from place to place, while a shrill, broken, 
sustained chord of excited chatter resolved itself into a harmonious 
shout as, the sail furled and the oars dipping vigorously, the boat 
ran up on the sand and Pat leaped ashore. Then followed the hectic 
hour of unloading, of subdued comment, of curious examination of 
boxes, tins, and bales, while Pat, John Joe, and other thoughtful 
spirits held a council of war in smothered asides from which “ police,” 
“ Excisemen,” and “ The Receiver of Wrecks ” dropped as chestnuts 
drop from a tree in a rising storm. 

I glanced at the piles of wreckage, candles, oars, soap, turpentine, 
and medical stores—a pitiful confusion—and then discreetly with- 
drew; but late that night I was awakened by subdued voices 
talking under my window, heard the sharp creak of a bolt, scuffing, 
something heavy being dragged over the ground, and then, as befits 
the wise, composed myself, if not to slumber, at least to studious 
detachment. There are things which it is more profitable for the 
diplomatic not to know. But next morning John Joe's pretty 
daughter washed a length of fine tweed in the stream, blue serge 
draped the hedges, and hats that never were sold in Munster perched 
boldly ** to dry’ in an old boat beached high for many a year. 

And I thought of the tales of other ships which, whispered over 
many an open fire, are fast becoming a legend in the countryside— 
of the bales of cotton washed ashore at Poulgurm: “* Didn’t Tade 
Connor have fifty of them, and he afther selling them for £1 apiece, 
or twenty-five shillings, delivered at the station at Clon ”—of skunk 
and black fox and sable: “ Them that held them had the best of it, 
for ould Grein, the Jew from Cork, only gave two shillings apiece 
for them, but Hallissey from Dublin gave six. Sixty pounds Michael! 
Ahern made; aye begor he is the crafty man.’’ Musquash skins sold 
for twopence each (there is a full-length coat in Clon to-day that cost 
its owner an even thirty shillings!). ‘‘ Sure we didn’t know were 
they any value at all,” said John Joe, moist with sympathy as I 
mourned an opportunity gone. Kegs of lard, bales of rubber, 
copper and vaseline, ammunition and tobacco, bathing-caps, silks, 
wax, corn, typewriters—‘‘ There was the name of everything you 
could spit out of your mouth in that ship,” summed up John Joe, 
hinting darkly at fortunes that were made. He had erred on the 
side of honesty himself—I fear he is a timorous man—and all he 
gained by it was the presence of “ three blooming policemen ”’ in his 
house for five days. ‘* And not one penny did I get out of it all, but 
Johnny Dwyer put £90 good into his pocket.” No wonder John 
Joe’s faith in the copybook precepts of his youth has suffered a 
sad sea change. 

“That is good coal you are burning, Peggy,’ I remarked one 
*°Tis then,” she said. 
*Twas coal sho 


evening sitting over a neighbour's fire. 
“ From the ship over at the White Strand it came. 
was carrying, so Mikeen took the little donkey over and he gathered 
a load of it afther the lasht south-easterly gale. John Dunne has 
near five tons of it picked,”’ she added, ‘‘ and ould Maggie Barry two 
or more. Sure there isn’t one of them but got their share.” Peggy's 
little donkey must be a stalwart beast, as “* the load” weighed three 
tons and more ! 

A ship down! Instantly, by means of some wireless telegraphy 
known only to the coast, the news is flashed from point to point, and 
from every cove and bay and inlet the boats swarm out, black dots 
upon an infinite sea. In wild wintry weather, over sunny summer 
seas they go, sometimes—“ bad cess to them pathrol boats ’—te 
come back empty-handed, sometimes laden deep with spoil. A wild 
gamble this new sea-harvest, a gamble in which the richest spoil may 
be cast aside in ignorance and the worthless garnered at serious risk. 
Do the eager, absorbed mon who go forth to the harvesting ever 
think of the good old days, | wonder, when many a cargo was run 
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up to the house on the hill, where the rooms are but eight feet high, 
where there are blind cupboards in the thickness of the walls, and 
where horses’ skulls lie under the floor—days of secret comings and 
goings, of nocturnal activities, of carts driving quietly through the 
darkness, of desperate bargains driven by desperate men over a bowl 
of steaming punch? A cowshed, or barn, has replaced the secret 
ehambers, but men still move stealthily by night, carts ramble down 
to the cove on nights when no moon is riding, and the whispered 
bargain is clenched while the whisky makes its round. The wild 
spirit of the smugglers lives again in their children, and wealth 
unimagined, undreamed, is still being filched from the jealous sea, 

8. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) : 

THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
[To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I doubt if even the logic of facts as propounded by “ H.” 
in his scheme of outlawry would convince Pacificists. They are, 
however well-meaning, essentially illogical, not to say woolly- 
minded persons, and they would, I fear, still be “ martyrs.” I 
have talked to some of the most highly educated of them, in the 
sympathetic desire to understand their position, only to find that 
there is none to discover. In these matters they do not reason, 
they only feel. Most, if not all, of them approve of the use of 
force to defend the law, but if asked “how should crime be 
punished where there is no law,” or if “the line which they 
draw is at taking human life,” they decline to “ deal with gene- 
ralities.” When the question is put in concrete form—e.y., a 
German attacking a woman—I have actually been told that such 
is “‘ hypothetical.” On its being pressed, the answer returned was 
that ‘“‘ Divine guidance would be given at the time.” The Spirit 
of God could not apparently be expected to instruct in right prin- 
ciples or judgment beforehand. I gather that if the Allies could 
have surrounded the invaders of Belgium and secured capitula- 
tion, it would have been analogous to a police measure, and all 
would have been well; but failing this, defence should have been 
abandoned. I am, however, myself possibly falling into the error 
of looking for a reasoned statement. More probably the Pacificist 
would rely on the dual system of morals to which he is much 
addicted: ‘“‘ it might not be wrong for them to fight, though it 
would not be right for me.’ Conscientious objectors have the 
enjoyment of enunciating much benevolent sentiment with which 
we are all in agreement, but such things as logic and fact, the 
world not as we should like it to be but as it is permitted by God 
to exist, these are less inspiring matters to be left to lower minds. 
Nevertheless one must and does “ respect their conscience, even 
if one cannot respect their intellect.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Minrrant QvuaKer. 








[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Sprcrator.’') 
Sirn,—Reference to the Crito will show that your correspondent 
A. Ferguson is mistaken in stating that Socrates’s individual 
will or conscience came into conflict with the law after the 
Vision of the Laws. In the Vision Socrates argues against the 
pleadings of his friend Crito, who has urged him to escape, as he 
eould easily have done, from prison and execution. ‘‘1 will not 
go,” he says; “‘a good citizen must submit to the will of his 
country, although his own more highly developed conscience may 
eonsider that will unjust; he has chosen to accept from his country 
benefits which he might have declined, and has thereby pledged 
himself to endure hardship and even injustice from it; he has 
pledged himself not to run away when it calls upon him to shoulder 
unjust or even dangerous burdens.”” Not much comfort here for 
conscientious objectors. Your correspondent declares further that 
Christianity has developed the individual conscience as arbiter of 
morals. That Christianity has strengthened the driving-power of 
eonscience need not be questioned; but Christianity, as an authori- 
tative religion, must decline, in common with every authoritative 
religion, to leave the definition of faith and morals to individual 
enterprise. Years of discretion may enable the individual to 
determine whether a given action harmonizes or conflicts with the 
law laid down by religion, but to determine the law itself must 
remain beyond the province of the individual. Now every 
Christian body in England has approved the war as just and 
righteous. Socrates, Sir, is right: “‘ Hold neither child, nor life, 
nor any other treasure dearer than duty.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Non Nosis Sep Omniers. 





“TO CAESAR SHALT THOU GO.” 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—By all means let these extreme conscientious objectors who 
refuse alternative work under the Home Office scheme go before 
Caesar, if by Caesar is meant the common-sense of ordinary 
Englishmen. As Visiting Magistrate at H.M. prison at Winchester 
I have for the last year and a half had much to do with these 
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men; at the present moment we have about a hundred in the 
prison, and I should like with your permission to describe two or 
three typical interviews I have had with them. One man, before 
I had had time to enter into conversation with him, said: “I not 
only refuse to fight, but I refuse to help a wounded man.” When 
I asked his reason, he replied: ‘“‘ Why! that wounded man might 
be cured if I helped him to get to hospital; then he weuld be able 
to fight again, and so I should be guilty of aiding and abetting 
war’’! Another, one of several, refused to make mailbags because 
they might be used to take letters to the front. A third gave a 
different reason for his refusal, saying: “I refuse to do anything 
under Government”; and when I asked him whether he thought 
that policemen and postmen were doing wrong he replied: “ Tis 
the voice within me.’’ It seems to me that men who put “ the 
voice within them ” before the voice of their country appealing to 
them in its dire need and who refuse to help her in any shape or 
form have forfeited all claim for consideration. Only to-day we 
have had before us a man who has persistentiy refused to submit 
to prison discipline, and who justifies his conduct by declaring that 
he refuses to obey any law which rests upon force as its sanctior, 
Such a man is an Anarchist, and he is not by any means the only 
one of those so-called conscientious objectors who while they prate 
of conscience are all the time apostles of Anarchy. The fact is 
that while these men, like the rest of us, turn with loathing from 
war with all its horrors, they also shy at the drill and discipline of 
the barrack square. They resent discipline in any shape or form, 
not only when the reason for that discipline is based on what 
many ef them despise—viz., what they regard as the exploded 
theory of patriotism, for some of them have told me that they are 
citizens of the world, and that the word “‘ country ” has no mean- 
ing for them—but even on the higher and spiritual ground of 
ridding the world from the comination of German tyranny and 
brutality. To let such men, of whom a considerable number are 
schoolmasters and lecturers, with their glib tongues and pens, 
loose upon the country in these days of war-weariness and with 
the awful example of Russia before our eyes would be an act <f 
weakness which would, I feel sure, be condemned by the great 
majority of sensible Englishmen. They have appealed to Caesar; 
to Caesar let them go.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. Turner. 
Winchester, October Ist. 





AN EARLY CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is related in Miss E. Hull’s Northmen in Britain that, 
when Magnus Barelegs fought the battle of Anglesea against the 
Earls of Chester and Salop, he had with him there the son cf 
Earl Erland, afterwards Magnus the Saint, who sat down on the 
fore-deck with his Psalter open before him and would not take 
arms. The King asked him why he had not armed. He said he 
had no quarrel with any one there and would not fight. Then the 
King said angrily: “ lf you dare not fight, go down below and do 
not lie among other people’s feet, for I do not believe it is from 
religious motives that you refuse to fight for us.” But the lad 
sat on quietly, taking no shelter, and singing during the battle, 
but getting no hurt, though many of the King’s men were sorely 
wounded.—I am, Sir, &e., Micwae, Macmitian. 
Birmingham University. 





AN AUSTRALIAN PROTEST. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’') 

Sir,—The Australian Press has given currency to a statement 
credited to General Sir Archibald Murray that he “ would rather 
lose a division of other troops than a brigade of Australians.” If 
General Murray made such an assertion, it was as unwise as it 
was unwarranted. If it means anything, it means that the ordi- 
nary Australian soldier is five times as good a fighting man as the 
ordinary British ‘“‘ Tommy.” Such a claim is simply preposterous, 
and would be flouted by all intelligent public opinion in Australia. 
I enclose a copy of a letter which appears in to-day’s Melbourne 
Argus, protesting against General Murray’s alleged statement. 
The writer certainly represents the feeling of all Australians who 
are worth considering. It need not be pointed out how mischievous 
is the tendency of such odious comparisons. Nor indeed can 
General Anderson be acquitted of blame for rashness in repeating 
the remark.—I am, Sir, &c., Aex. LEErer. 

Warden’s Lodge, Trinity College, 

University of Melbourne, August 8th. 

[We dare say that General Murray said nothing of the kind. If 
he did use excessively flattering terms in a burst of exultation after 
watching a particularly fine piece of work, we should not be dis- 
posed greatly to blame him. 

“Your panegyrics here provide: 
You cannot err on flattery’s side.” 
It is always possible to make allowance for the context of praise. 
Australians, moreover, cannot expect our point of view to be 
exactly their own. If Englishmen want to praise, it is difficult 
to stop them. At the same time, we understand and can 
sympathize thoroughly with Australian sensitiveness. Aus- 
tralians—and Canadians too, as we saw Jately in an article in the 
Morning Post—are just as much afraid of the sin of Hubris as 
Englishmen are. They are afraid that if they get something like 
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a monopoly of praise and accept it tacitly they will seem to sanc- 
tion it, and thus to join in a conspiracy to set themselves on a 
pedestal. To ask to be regarded as just gallant soldiers among a 
great company of gallant soldiers shows a truly admirable spirit 
to which we, for our part, shall try respectfully and gratefully to 
defer.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PRUSSIAN WAYS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In “ The Essence of Parliament” in the number of Punch 
for April 27th, 1861, is the following :— 

“Thursday. On the question of the maltreatment of a British 
officer by the Prussian authorities, Lord Shaftesbury pronounced 
the mild decision that ‘ nothing can be more melancholy, nor more 
inhospitable, than the system of Prussian administration, from 
the highest to the lowest functionary.’ ” 

History repeats itself in a much aggravated form.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Oster. 


WASHINGTON’S DISLIKE OF SLAVERY. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the issue of July 21st your reviewer of The Life and 
Times of David Humphreys says, after quoting from a letter of 
General Washington on war: “ Only seventy-six years after that 
letter was written by the Virginian planter, firmly convinced of 
the necessity and harmlessness of slave labour,” &c. Permit me, 
in the interest of historical accuracy, to correct the impression 
conveyed by these words. In a letter to Robert Morris, Washing- 
ton wrote: “ There is no man living who wishes more sincerely 
than I do to see some plan adopted for the abolition of it [slavery].” 
Writing to John F. Mercer, Washington said: “ I never mean to 
possess another slave by purchase, it being among my first wishes 





to see some plan adopted by which slavery shall be abolished by 
law.” It is that Washington’s opinions should be 
learned from his own clear and repeated expressions.—I am, 

Sir, &c., S. J. Pisuer. 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A., Sept 
EMERSON 


THE 


only just 


mber 7th. 





KAISER. 


“* Specrator.’’] 


AND 
Epitorn oF 
Sir,— When the 
goodwill to men, one cannot help thinking of Emerson’s words: 
“What you are speaks so loud, I cannot hear what you say.”—I 
L. G. Smyra. 


THE 
[To THE 


one reads Kaiser’s protestations of peace and 


am, Sir, &c., 


(To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The geography-books say that Heligoland is a low-lying islet 
At the end of the 
war, would it not be possible, with the help of high explosives and 
stormy seas, to cause the total disappearance of this important 
button in the German naval uniform ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


with an area of only one-fifth of a square mile. 


MESSRS. CADBURY’S 

[To tHE EpiTror or THE 

Sir,—As the British Empire Union has issued a leaflet showing 
Messrs. Cadbury’s donations to what is euphemistically called 
“The Society of Friends’ Emergency Committee,”’ 
will allow me to comment on the firm’s explanation. 
leaflet that Committee exists to assist “alien 
enemies in this country, interned and uninterned,” and makes no 
Messrs. Cadbury put forward the 
alien enemy” 


CRITICS. 
“* Spectator.’’] 


perhaps you 


states the 


The 
mention of prisoners of war. 
customary plea that the funds of this “ 
are virtually entirely expended on women and children, most of 
them English-born, who would otherwise be destitute. That is not 
The and children of interned Germans are in 
receipt of allowances, and Boards of Guardians have on occasion 
complained that these are demanded as a right, regardless of other 


Committee 


the case. wives 


sources of income, so that these women are placed at times in a 
better position than our own poor. Further, the Committee state 
in their own Report for the year ending June,- 1916, the latest in 
my possession, that £9,000 was spent on grants to the 
camps, and therefore not on women and children at all. What 
proportion of Messrs. Cadbury’s donations was expended in this 
Way it is impossible to say, but one donation of £250 from that 
firm is marked (C), which initial means that it was given especially 
for the camps. Altogether about £34,000 has been raised by this 
Emergency Committee up to July, 1916, for the benefit of enemy 
addition, apparently, to extensive from 
America, then a neutral country. Yet it is admitted by American 
and neutral observers that all necessaries and many comforts are 
provided in these camps by the Government, while in Germany 
our prisoners are in danger of starving to death, and in Belgium, 
Serbia. Poland, and Armenia the victims of German cruelty are 
dying in thousands from sheer destitution. Under such circum- 
stances cannot Messrs. Cadbury and the Society of Friends realize 
that their extraordinary tenderness for alien enemies living under 
admittedly fair conditions is an outrage on the feelings of the 
nation P—I am, Sir, &c., E. Bowpen Samira, 
Honorary Secretary, The British Empire Union. 
346 Strand, W.C. 2. 
[Messrs. Cadbury have made large donations to a variety of 


more than 


aliens, in assistance 
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funds, most of which command the approval of even Messrs. 
Cadbury’s strongest critics. If it is thought worth while to criti- 
cize the particular allocation of this money, it should at least be 
remembered that Messrs. Cadbury are Quakers and cannot bs 
judged on ordinary grounds. In any case “outrage ” seems to ua 
in the circumstances an ill-chosen word.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Can you inform me if the lines quoted by “ C. E. B.” in the 
Spectator of September 22nd were correctly given? I heard them 
quoted some twenty years ago by the Chairman at a St. Andrew’s 
dinner at Bombay, and you will see the two versions vary some- 
what. Which is correct ? And am I right in surmising that the 

author was Professor John Wilson ?— 
* From the lone sheiling in the misty Island, 

Mountains divide us and a world of 
But still, our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 

And we in dreams, behold the Hebrides.” 


Seas; 


* From the lone sheiling in the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 
—I am, Sir, &ec., L. P. 
[We fancy that the the “Canadian Boat Song,” as 
the poem is called, wrote the former of the two versions of the 
lines our correspondent quotes Personally we prefer 
“ world” to “ waste ” of seas—it gives a bigger picture—but in the 
third line of the second version we think there is a distinct access 
of strength and thought. We 
spondence in the Times Literary Supplement some years ago on 
the authorship of poem. the 
attributed it to John Galt.—Eb. Spectator.] 


1author of 


which 


remember that there was a corre- 


the Some of correspondents 





TREES IN THE SUBURBS. 
THE EDITOR OF THE 
word of 


‘ Speerator.’’] 
letter signed “A 
22nd. It is a 
residential districts, and 


[To 
Sir,—I endorse every the Lover of 
Sunshine” in your 
pities that the planting of trees in 
the extent of their growth, cannot be 
Authorities as are other 
the exclusion of air and sunshine and the encouragement of damp 
and gloom are as detrimental to health as any shortcomings in 
the matter of the latest improvements in water supply and 
drainage. The custom of planting trees round new houses is uni- 
versal, and although there is no objection to them for the first 
three or four that time the evil effects increase 
rapidly every year until, as can be seen in any of the older 
suburbs, ray of sunshine is excluded from the houses. 
However, people will have them. Four or five years ago, 1 raised 
a storm of indignation at Eastbourne by pointing out, in a letter 
to its leading newspaper, that the growth of the trees, of which 


issue of September thousand 
hew 
supervised by the Local 
hygienic regulations, for 


sanitary and 


years, after 


every 


there is a double line at close intervals in every road in addition 
to those in the private gardens, had then reached such a pitch 
that, excepting on the sea front, the sunshine was excluded from 
the houses in every part of the town. In support of my remarks 
I quoted Richard Jefferies, who, in writing 
ws Brighton,” about forty years ago, drew attention to the 


ta f 
gl ries of 


of the 
Sunny 
evil effects of trees near houses, and especially warned Eastbourne, 
which at the developed, of 

danger it was running by planting so many trees.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. R. 


time he wrote was then being the 


AND 





WOODEN WALLS 

(To THE OF THE E 

Sir,—The quotation which your correspondent asks for in your 
Yardley Oak,”’ and runs: 


PIT-PROPS. 
EpITor SPECTATOR.'’] 
September 29th issue is from Cowper’s “ 
“Thou wast a bauble once, a cup and ball 

Which babes might play with; and the thievish jay, 

Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 

The autumn nut that held thee, swallowing down 

Thy yet close folded latitude of boughs 

And all thy embryo vastness at a great gulp. 

But Fate thy growth decreed.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. B. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—The line quoted by your correspondent “ A. C. B. 
poem by the poet Cowper on what he calls the Yardley Oak. The 
tree, still green and flourishing after more than a hundred years 
since the poem was written, stands in Yardley Chase, the property 
of Lord Northampton, and close to the county boundary. The 
parish of Yardley Hastings was granted to the Countess Judith 
by her father William the Conqueror, and the tree has from time 
immemorial borne the name of “ Judith.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricnarp G. Scriven. 


is from a 


Castle Ashby Estate Office, Northampton. 
BOWEN-COLTHURST. 


tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 


CAPTAIN 

[To tHe Epiror oF 
Srx,—Having seen the previous letters in the Spectator about 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst, I should like to point out an aspect of 
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the case which may have escaped the justice-loving British sittin 
The act for which this officer was imprisoned at Broadmoor was 
committed after days of tension and stress in open and terrible 
warfare, and it must be remembered that the authorities who 
placed him in this position knew of the unsettled state of Ireland, 
and also knew that Captain Bowen-Colthurst had been temporarily 
invalided from active service at the front, and required rest. It 
is difficult therefore to understand why this officer should have 
been treated in exactly the same way as a civilian who, say in 
peaceful Regent’s Street, shoots a harmless individual. Be that as 
it may. The rules governing a release from a criminal lunatic 
asylum ought not in common humanity or justice to be applied to 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst, who has lost everything in the service 

his King and country. Ife should at least be treated as the 





many other officers who at the front have broken down in a 

similar way. Surely England is still great enough to care deeply 

for her loyal though broken soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., Loa. 
POETRY IN THE AIR. 


(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’') 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter received from my 
is an interesting sidelight on the psychology 
Sir, &e., His Farrer. 


son, 

a Westminster boy, 

of a fighting man.—I am, 

“A fanny thing about me is that whenever I am in any 

ef any sort, my mind invariably runs to some strange pocm. 
the trenches, before dawn, the words of Clough— 
‘Say not the struggle nought availeth. 


strain 
In 


In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look! the land is bright! "— 
recurred to my mind with unending persistency. In the night, 
resonant with crickets, it was a song I had read in J. H. Fabre ot 
the Fable of the Cigale and the Ant. When the moon shone it 
* Annabel Lee,’ and when, now and again, I could not help 


was 
thinking of the futility of it all, it was some lines of some little- 
known author :— 
‘If this is as it ought to he, 
My God, | leave it unto Thee.’ 
In the aeroplane, first time, it was a poem of Catullus :— 
* Peninsularum, Sermio, insularumque 
Ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus undis 
Marique iusto fert Neptunus uterque.’ 
I never could get away from Catullus’s — of Sermio. It is 


me to the green horn of Aboukir, jutting 


ineradicably fixed for 
Through the whiz of the propeller 


eut to the fabulously blue sea. 
eame ever the cry :— 

* Pearl of islands, and all but islands,’ 
and ever I used to come down with Tennyson's words, 
full of the fallen columns of Canopus :— 

* Tenderest of Roman poets 
Nineteen hundred years ago.’ 
The blatant twentieth-century propeller seems to sing that song. 


which seemed 





**NELSON’S LAST DIARY.” 

{To tHe Epitor or tre ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
£1r,—Referring to the review you kindly gave this book in your 
issue of September 22nd, you may a el be interested to learn 
that a full transcript of the Diary which contains the missing 
entries has lately been discovered at the British Museum. It is 
mostly written in what appears to be Earl Nelson’s handwriting, 
but the first few pages ave in another hand and the codicil in a 
third. These lacunae have now been printed as a star leaf for 
insertion at p. 20 of the volume.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

E:kin Matzews 





BLIND SAMSONS. 
[To tne Eprroa or THe “ Sprctaror.’') 
£ir,—The Agonistes was undoubtedly written by the blind Milton, 
but the Samson oratorio was not composed by the blind Hindel, 
as seems to be implied in the letter of your correspondent. It was 
produced in 1743, and blindness did not overtake the great artist 
until 1752. The incident related is likely enough te have occurred 
at some subsequent performance of the music, but it may be as 


well to prevent an incorrect inference being drawn from the 
manner in which it is related.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Hompen. 
“The Knap,” Ilfracombe. 





NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
(To tHe Eprroa or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—We desire to call attention to the work which the National 
Home-Reading Union is carrying on during its fourth War Session, 
and to appeal for continued public sympathy and support. The 
national emergency has brought to the Union many difficulties, 
but also new opportunities. Its aim is, now as before, to turn 
the power of reading to good uses, so as to make it a joy in the 
home and a help towards the conduct of daily life. The courses of 
reading pursued at the suggestion, and with the help, of the Union, 


which offer a large choice to readers of all ages, tastes, and 
acquirements, have been found, in time of war, a steadying, 
refreshing, and heightening influence. Systematic reading has 


proved itself a powerful antidote to the spirit of unrest, and an 
vid towards carrying on national service cheerfully, steadily, and 
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‘anit The Home-Reading Dadeihen has been widely circy- 
lated in camps and military hospitals; and the book lists drawn 
up by the Union have helped much in selection of books sent out 
to soldiers at the front. The main work of the Union, however, 
continues to be among the nation at home, and particularly 
among the young. It claims to be helping in no small measure ty 
maintain in the present, and secure for the future, a standard of 
high thought, intelligent interest, and true patriotism. Al] who 
wish to become members of the Union, or to give it their support, 
are earnestly invited to write for particulars to the Secretary, 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 1. The S 
also gratefully receive donations, large or small, 
ordinary expenses of the Union, or towards the Emergency Fund 
which has been raised to meet the increasing demands on its very 
slender resources.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Hererorp, Chairman of Council. 


Secretary 


towards th 


J. W. Mackam, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
[The courses this year include ‘‘ Greater Britain: Studies in 
Self-Government ”; ‘‘ American Ideals”; ‘‘ Wordsworth: the Poot 


of the Last European War ”’ Art Subject 
continuation ef last year’s course upon the “‘ Home Life of Our 
Allies *—surely a very judicious list.—Ep. Spectator.] 


; two courses on 3 anda 


NOTICE.—When “ C correspondence > or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex. 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letiers to the dito: 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient interest and importance to warrant _— ion. 


marked 





POETR Y. 
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WINGS. 
Up from the earth he speeds on rushing wings, 
Conquering regions of uncharted air; 
Nor as a timid Daedalus he springs 
Vrom height to dizzy height to do and dare; 
To seck the braggart foeman in his cloudy lair! 





As bold, as brave, and buoyant he of heart; 
Hlis spirit light as evening's gauzy cloud, 

He strides the wind, and fearless cleaves apart 
The banking mists that Hell would make his sliroud, 
For lo! the preying falcon stoops, exulting, 


He hears the stinging hiss of deadly hail, 

And devil-hammer of down-levelled gun: 

Nor at the test does his high spirit quail, 

Nor thought possess him that his race is run: 
Great heart that sudden finds the foeman ten to onel 


loud! 


Bloody and shattered drops the skilful hand, 
And effort is an effort, now, at last: 

Ilis weapon rests inert as the fell band 

Spit fire and fury, closing on him fast, 

And he, so oft a victor, knows his day is past! 


Then dives one, firing, by him like a flash, 

His quickened senses urge the swift pursuit, 

And down with sudden meteoric dash, 

He strikes the striker; and as one they shoot 
Whirling, entwined, to earth, by what a fearful route! 


But death came quick to cut the bond in twain. ... 

Still lies his body on the blazing pyre. 

Dear lad that flew for neither praise nor gain! 

Lo! The freed spirit, purged of ill desire, 

Has soared to God on wings that pass unhurt throug 
In the Field. 


h fire! 


L. L. 





BOOKS 
N 
——— 
THE SOUTHERN SLAVS.* 
THE war arose out of the Southern Slav question, and it will not end 
until that question is solved. It is desirable, then, that Hnglis!) 
people should learn more about the Southern Slavs and their 
national aims, and for this purpose Mr. Taylor's interesting and well- 
informed book should prove most useful. The Southern Slavs 
occupy @ great tract of country extending from the Isonzo on the 
west almost as far as Transylvania in the east, and from the out- 
skirts of Szegedin in Southern Hungary as far south as the Albanian 
and the Macedonian hills where General Sarrail’s Allied 


The inhabitants of this area of some ninety 
One million 


border 
army is fighting. 
thousand square miles number about twelve millions. 
of these are Albanians, Germans, Magyars, Rumanians, and Italians. 
The remaining eleven millions are all Southern Slavs, coming of the 
same stock and speaking the same language in various kindred 
Like the Italians before they attained unity, these Southern 
Four and a half millions 


dialects. 
Slavs are sundered by political divisions. 


By A. H. E. Taylor. London: T. Tis’e 


* The Future of the Seuthern Slavs. 
Cowin, ] 
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of them belong to the kingdom of Serbia. Half-a-million of them ® common interest in defending themselves against the Germans 


form the kingdom of Montenegro. The other six millions are 
subjects of Austria-Hungary, as they inhabit the old Austrian pro- 
vinces of Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Istria, and Dalmatia, the Hun- 
garian Banat of Temesvar and Croatia, which is dependent on the 
Hungarian Crown, and Bosnia-Herzegovina, which is ruled by an 
Nearly three millions of these, living in Croatia, 
A million, living in the 
The rest, in- 


Austrian Governor. 
Dalmatia, and Bosnia, are known as Croats. 
ether old Austrian provinces, are called Slovenes. 


habiting Croatia, Dalmatia, the Banat, and Bosnia, are Serbs. To 
these complex political divisions are superadded differences of 
religion. The Croats and the Slovenes are Roman Catholics. Six 


million Serbs belong to the Orthodox Church. Six hundred thousand 
Serbs in Bosnia are Moslems, whose forefathers, chiefly of the old 
landowning class, forsook their faith after the Turkish conquest to 
save their estates. 

The makers of modern Italy were not faced with this religious 
problem, but in other respects they had much the same difficulties 
to overcome. The small independent kingdom of Sardinia had, 
like the little Southern Slav kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 


work for national in face of the jealous enmity of the 


who occupied most of Northern Italy, and were leagued 


to 


Austrians, 


unity 


with the Papacy and with the alien dynasties in the other small 

States into which Italy was to all appearance hopelessly divided. 

Napoleon had united Italy as he had united the Southern States 

umler Austrian rule in the kingdom of Illyria. His work was 
1 


yne in both countries in 1815, and in the dreary years before 
1848 the idea of Itelian unity seemed almost as chimerical as that 
But the 
, 
! 


through t 


of a Southern Slav union ap 


pears to many people to-day. 
of 


fazzini and other patriots, could no longer endure a 


becoming conscious their nationality 


Italians, 


teaching of 


foreign, and especially an Austrian, rule, end they found a powerful 
ally in France. We have now to see that the historic parallel 
holds good in the case of the Southern Slavs. After ages of torpor 


for 


once 


and internecine quarrels, they have manifested their desire 
The Serbs and the Croats, 


as hostile to one another as Lombardy and Naples used to be, have 


national union and independence. 


mace up their differences in face of Austria-Hungary, their common 


enc? Austria attacked Serbia in July, 1914, in the hope of 
averting this danger; eas the Southern Slavs within and without 
her territories were combining against her, she thought to save 
herself by subjecting independent Serbia also to her rule. When 


Russia intervened on behalf of Serbia, just as France had long before 
stepped in to prevent Piedmont from being overrun by the Austrians, 


made Russia’s protest the excuse for the European war 





hat she had long since planned. By wantonly invading Belgium, 


Germany foreed us into the war and transferred its centre of gravity 


to the West. But Serbia was the first victim. We and our Allies 
we unable to save her from enemy occupation—nct so 
much from our faulty diplomacy, as Mr. Taylor urges, as 
from our lack of trained troops at that time—but we are bound 
to liberate Serbia and re-establish her on a broader basis than 
before. Mr. Taylor seems suspicious of the Allies’ good faith in 
this matter. He attaches undue importance to the little pro- 


Bulgar clique in this country, most of whom are of the Pacificist 
and pro-German persuasion. The Allied and the 
publie generally are, we belicve, determined to do their duty by 


Serbia as well as by Belgium. Though Russia, Serbia’s special 


Governments 


hampion in the past, is for the time being in the throes of a domestic 


revolution and unable to concentrate her attention on the war, she 
will recover, and, as t] 


1 bel 
were always more Pan-Slavist than their Tsars. 


1e greatest Slav Power, will resume her work 
ialf of the oppressed Southern Slavs. The Russian people 

Mr. Taylor discusses fully and frankly the problem of the Eastern 
Adriatic, but, like a good many ardent friends of Serbia, he is far 


less sympathetic to Italy than he ought to be. He tells us that 
by a secret treaty of April 27th, 1915, a month before Italy entered 


the war, Great Britain, France, and Russia agreed that Italy should 
receive at the peace the Trentino, Gorizia and Trieste, Istria—but 
not Fiume—and Northern Dalmatia down to the neighbourhood of 
Spalato, with several of the outer islands fringing the coast towards 
Ragusa. Mr. Taylor is much concerned because Serbia was not 
informed of the negotiations for this treaty, and he contends with 
some heat that it is a violation of Southern Slav rights. He declares 
that in the territories assigned to Italy there are a million Southern 
Slavs, and he argues that Spalato, for example, might be placed 


alian batteries and thus rendered useless as a 


under the fire of It 
port. 


It seems to us that this way of treating the question can only 

if the Southern Slavs are to be 
freed from Austrian misrule, their chief saviour will be Italy. On 
he Isonzo the Italian armies are performing superhuman feats of 
fellow-Italians 


harm. The plein fact is that, 


t 

bravery and endurance, first, to rescue their own 
the border 

ans from the Slav provinces. 

to found a Great 


ands, and, secondly, to drive out the Austrians and 
If Italy is prepared to help 
Serbia, it 








ten million Southern Slavs seems a 


relatively small matter whether or not a million Southern Slavs 


on the coast come under Italian rule. Italy and the proposed 


S 


Southern Slav State will he neighbours and must be friends, with 


| 


| 
| 


secure the chief ports on the eastern shores of the Adriatic. 


civilization and 
' 





| 
| 
‘ 





and Magyars to the north of them. The Southern Slavs on the 
coast will in any case benefit by the substitution of the mild and 
efficient Italian system for the harsh and corrupt Austrian official- 
dom, It will be to the interest of Italy to encourage the develop- 
ment of Great Serbia, and it is monstrous to suppose that Italy 
would go out of her way deliberately to ruin the Adriatic ports 
which are to be left to the Southern Slavs. We are unwilling to 
believe that these people are as blind to realities as*some of their 
uivocates seem to be. |} 





r very good reasons, Italy is bound to 
She 
cannot again have her own shores exposed to raids from the Austrian 
ports, to which she cannot req 


ly because she has no good naval 
harbour in ntl 


this sea. Consequently she must gain possession of 
Istria and Northern Dalmatia. 

tants are in a minority, but 
there for 


Slavs until the Austrian rulers, for their own purposes, incited the 


It is true that the Italian inhabi- 
Italy has been the chief civilizing 


influence mény centuries, and was popular with the 


subject-races to quarrel with one another. Doubtless there has 





been much wild writing against the Southern Slavs in some It 
ded. 


lan 


newspapers, but it may safely be disregar Italy is perfectly 


conscious of the value of a large Southern Sl State as a buttress 


ay 
to her eastern frontier and a new field for her industry in the Near 
East. ‘The Southern Slavs, for their part, must look to Italy as 


ose +3 ‘ , 4) 
the chief agent in the restoration of their national unity and inde 


to quarrel with 





pendence, and it would be absurdly tactless of them 








her and jeopardize their chances of freedom because she desires, from 
military considerations and for reasons of sentiment, a little mor 
of the Adriatic coast than she can claim on the ground that it is 
mzinly inhabited by Italia 

THE ELEMENTS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY.* 
One of the most remarkabi ens of the Pp litical and intellectual 
effervescence in modern Ih has been the propaganda of Hinduism 








and si 


Neo-Hinduis: 


Germany, France, America, the 


Indians of many rts and con ions in 


Scandinavian countries, and Japan. 








Sometimes this propaganda was frankly political, and a source 
of real danger to peace and order in India itself. More often, let 
us hope, it was a disinterested rulgarisation (to use a convenient 
French word) of Hindu ideas, hopes, aspirations in the West, 
a natural outcome of the growing self-knowledge, self-confidence, 
and self-respect of the Hindu community in contact with kind! 

and tolerant British rule. It is an odd result of Western education 
that the irksomeness of foreign control should be most keenly 
felt and most loudly proclaimed just when British administrator 

have imparted to India a new ane confident belief that the Hindu 


Hindu religion are 


the 





not incompatible with ¢ 





full share in the amenities and edvantages, such as they are, of 
Western social and political life. Only a hundred years ago, 
the Hindu, if he clung tenaciously to his national ideas of faith 
and conduct, was still too influenced by Muslim domination to 
assert his intellectual equality with the West. He now goes a 
step further. He is ready to claim the absolute superiority of the 
Hindu tradition; to declare that Western civilization is base, 
greedy, material, unspiritual; to claim that India has little to 


learn from the West save in such inferior respects as practieal 
science, trade, industry, and, in short, money-making and the 
storing up of the means of physical power and enjoyment. 

learned Hindus should wish 


West, perhaps with a 


It is only natural, then, that to 
propagate their ancient philosophy in the 
vague idea that they are thereby asserting their claim to be regarded 
as the political and of Western and 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore has frankly admitted that this very 
has 
commercial, and military expansion 





8 men women. 


social 


excusable, and indeed inevitable, impulse been much 


strengthened by the political, 
of Japan. The lectures of which this extremely interesting little 
book is composed were delivered by Mr. Ananda Acharya to popular 
He acknowledges 


in their compilation to an enthusiastic English pupil, 


audiences in Christiania in the spring of 1915. 
his debt 
Miss Hermione 
these lectures [they wert 


Ramsden, ** without whose whole-hearted assistance 


deliv 


ered extempore] would never have 
been written down.” 
The book has this si: 


that it 


and, we had almost said, romantic 





interest, is an account of Hindu philosophy from within 
tradition, by one who is in a subtle sense, 


of the 


endeavours, with remarkable success 


by an inheritor of Hindu 


as no European can be, a mental ce ancient 


ntemporary 
culations he 


sages whose sp< 


to put into the conventional language of Westera 


pantheist Greek, 


le 
ie, 


on the wh 
philosophy. It untouched by any 


f us the ideas 


tincture of Christian sentiment 


Aristotle, and 


were to explai to 


Plato. The situation 
nost Hindus, Mr. Ananda Acharya 


nm 





has its risks 


of Pythagoras, 


as well as its advantage 


is a little intolerant of attempts to arrive at a correct 
chronology of Hindu thoug and literature. He claims for his 


favourite sages not only an authority but an antiquity which will 


*] hmadarsanam : or. Tint r ¢ hut Being an Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy ly Sri Ananda Acharya, London: Macmillan and Vo, 
(da. Gd. net.) 
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not be readily conceded here, and is, to be plain, not supported 
by any very credible evidence. The important point, however, 
is that we are given a brief and popular exposition of Hindu 
philosophical doctrine presented to us by a Hindu in terms which 
are not exposed to the suspicion of Western or of Christian prejudice. 

The danger, of course, in the case of such elementary summaries 
of esoteric doctrine is that they will fall into the hands of simple 
people who have not taken the trouble to master the philosophy 
of the West, of which Hindu speculation now presents itself as the 
confident rival. To such readers of Mr. Acharya’s admirable 
little manual we would recommend the perusal of chap. xv. of 
Professor A. A. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, and, 
while they are about it, they might well go on and read the following 
deeply interesting chapter on Sanskrit literature in its influence 
on Western thought and imagination through the ages since about 
800 s.c. The reaction of East and West on one another is no 
new thing, though it was suspended during many generations 
by the barrier interposed by the growth of Islam, which split the 
Gentiles into two isolated fractions; brought about Muslim rule 
in India, Africa, and Spain; and is bearing its final fruit in the 
unholy alliance now of decadent Turkey with the, we hope, decadent 
autocracies of Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. A true Renaissance 
in India, a genuine adaptation of Hindu speculation to modern 
conditions, might restore the old catholicity of East and West. 
The main impediment, so far, is the inveterate tendency of India 
(Mr. Acharya frankly admits it) to look back to a vanished Golden 
Age. If he and his like could assimilate something of the evolutional 
optimism which is implicit in Christianity, or at least in Protestant 
Christianity, we might hope for a real fraternity between East 
and West, political, social, and philosophical. 

How difficult Mr. Acharya’s task has been may be easily gathered 
from an examination of his index of Sanskrit terms and the 
courageous interpretations he gives of these. Take, for example, 
the definition of Nirvana: ‘‘ The state of perfection in which the 
ideal becomes the real, and the consciousness is filled through and 
Compare this with 
** Extinction ; 


through by the agreement of life and Life.” 
the ordinary dictionary definition of the word: 
extinction of the vital flame, dissolution, final emancipation, union 
with the absolute.’’ But this is not the place for a detailed examina- 
tion of Mr. Acharya’s views, and his remarkably clear and candid 
exposition of them. His book is well worth reading. But we must 
repeat the caution that its teaching may mislead those who are 
unfamiliar with the phraseology and development of Western 
speculation, just as Hindu religion expressed in Christian terms 
(as in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s remarkable Sadhana) is apt to 
puzzle minds whose nurture has been wholly Biblical. 





THE PROBLEM OF POLAND.* 

CoLoNeL WaitrTon wisely does not offer any solution of the Problem 
of Poland, which is of a kind to baffle the most sympathetic and 
experienced of statesmen. What he does, and does very well, is to 
give us a brief, compact survey of the history of that strange but in- 
teresting race of Poles—they are a race rather than a nation—who, 
being unable to evolve a stable system of government for them- 
selves, fell among thieves in the late eighteenth century and were 
gobbled up in three large bites. He would, we are sure, lay no 
claim to be an original historian; he has not added anything to 
the sum of knowledge. Nevertheless, we can cordially recommend 
his book to those in this country who wish to understand how a 
people whose country, with its annexes, was once reckoned among 
the great kingdoms of Europe, became incapable of holding any 
territory at all. Whether in the light of their history the Poles 
would be able to maintain themselves if Old Poland were set up 
again, is one of the questions of the future. Both Russia and Ger- 
many, since the war began, have made large bids for their allegiance— 
for the Poles make the most devoted of soldiers—and for the moment 
the Germans have the great advantage of being in military occupa- 
tion of most of what once was Poland. The Germans have made a 
solitude there and call it peace, and now propose to set up a Kingdom 
of Poland under a German Prince. Any race except the Poles would 
laugh to scorn the soft words of their German conquerors, but, 
among other racial peculiarities, they have always shown a deep 
credulity. They used to believe the word of Frederick the Great 
and of Frederick William of Prussia even after those Royal bandits 
had chopped large slices off their country! Frederick William, 
a typical Hohenzollern, invaded Poland on the plea that he wished 
“to give a real proof of affection and regard "' for the Poles. Some 
of them—the Passivist party—now believe the word of Kaiser 
William. Others—the Activists—do not, and wish to resist the 
Germans. 

In his story of the famous Partitions Colonel Whitton follows 
Lord Eversley fairly closely, but he has been preserved by study 
of the cold-blooded Cambridge Modern History from being too 
pronounced a partisan of the Poles. He is fully alive to the weak 
points in their national character and to the viciousness of their 
system of government. 


* A History of Poland: from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
With Maps. 


By Licut.- 


Colonel F. E. Whitton. London : Constabie and Co. (8s. 6d. net.) 








} 
As soon as entirely unscrupulous autocrats | 





set out to devour Poland sho fell into their mouths like ripe fruit, 
And this in spite of their admirable fighting qualities as a people, 
There is, of course, nothing to be said for that pretty pair of brigands, 
Frederick the Great and Catherine II. of Russia, and as for Maria 
Theresa of Austria—she was like the Walrus; she would shed 
floods of tears over the victims, yet never failed to grab her share 
of their plundered territory. 

The Poles were brave, intellectual, and romantic, but they believed 
what they wished to believe, and had devised for themselves a Con. 
stitution which would have wrecked the most naturally strong 
country inthe world. Geographically Poland was one of the weakest 
of countries, without defensible frontiers, and surrounded by three 
powerful autocratic military systems. The Polish monarchy was 
elective and limited, and all political power was in the hands of 
petty landowners or the descendants of landowners. The Diet could 
not legislate unless its members were unanimous ; any one who 
objected stopped the proceedings. Imagine to oneself the Britis); 
Parliament at the outbreak of war seeking to pass the Defence of 
the Realm Act and being blocked by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald! 
That was the Polish system before the First Partition. When 
Catherine had thrust upon them as their King one of her own 
discarded paramours, and had bribed a few members of the Diet 
to stop all attempts at effective resistance, the unhappy Poles 
tried to get rid of the liberum veto. But then it was too late. 
Colonel Whitton rightly points to the absence of a middle class 
as the most serious of Poland’s weaknesses. There was a burgher 
class, but it had no political power; a trading class, which was 
almost entirely Jewish; and a peasantry, which was in a staie 
of serfdom. The one powerful class, the landowners, could do 
little except quarrel among themselves and vote to themselves 
freedom from taxation. We are afraid that there is no escape 
from the judgment that the Polish Kingdom disappeared because 
it was politically too feeble to survive. 

In the great sorting-up after the war the Problem of Poland 
will have its place, but one may doubt whether a full restoration of 
the Kingdom of Old Poland will be possible. most 
patriotic of Poles would scarcely claim that the independent Poland 
before the First Partition—which included, Courland, Lithuania, 
Volhynia, and the Ukraine—has not passed away for ever. Two 
thirds of that Poland was inhabited by Russians. And even 
that part of Poland which was once really Polish could not easily 
be set up as an independent country. It includes West 
with Dantzig and the Lower Vistula, Silesia, 
Galicia, and Red Russia. There are limits within which on 
set back the clock of history. But the Poles are high among the 
races whose past wrongs must be righted. 


Even the 


Prussia, 
Western 


> cann 


Posen, 


The problem is one for 


anxious statesmanship indeed, but not for despair. 





TOWARDS THE GOAL.* 

Some sixteen months ago Mrs. Humphry Ward, under the title of 
England's Effort, published a series of letters written to an American 
friend, in which she gave a general description of the part played! 

Great Britain in the war, the work of our Navy, the rapid progress 

our Armies at home and in France and other battle areas, the mar- 
vellous development of our munition and other war industries and thie 
part played in them by women. That book, which has been trans 
lated into French, Italian, Dutch, German, Russian, Portuguese, and 
Japanese, has been so useful in effect and received such a cordia! 
reception that Mrs. Humphry Ward has been encouraged to repea 
the experiment and to bring her report as far as possible up to date. 
In the new book, Towards the Goal, the letters are addressed to 
Colonel Roosevelt, who in an eloquent Introduction not only pays 
this country a warm tribute on her mighty effort, but asserts tha 
his own land should pay England the compliment of imitation :— 

** England has in this war reached a height of achievement loftie 
than that which she attained in the struggle with Napoleon ; and 
she has reached that height in a far shorter period. Never has 
Great Britain been put to such a test. Never since the spacious days 
of Elizabeth has she been in such danger. Never, in any crisis, has 
she risen to so lofty a height of self-sacrifice and achievement. 
Every American who reads the present volume must feel a heart 
and profound respect for the patriotism, energy, and efficiency 
shown by the British people when they became awake to the nature 
of the crisis; and furthermore, every American must feel stirred 
with the desire to see his country now emulate Britain's 
achievement.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's book is, of course, written primarily for 
the information of our American Allies, but a good deal of what she 
has to say will probably be new to many people in this country. 
As in the case of England’s Effort, she was given every facility by 
the authorities for obtaining the material for her book. While at 
‘one of the most interesting naval bases on our coast”? she found 
herself amid ‘*‘ a group of men engaged night and day in grappling 
with the submarine menace. In the first eighteen days of 
February there were forty fights with submarines. The Navy talks 
very little about them and says nothing of which it is not certain. 
But all the scientifie resources, all the fighting brains of naval! 
England are being brought to bear.” 


* Towardsthe Goal, By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: J. Murray. (2s. 6d. nob! 
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On arriving on the Western Front Mrs. Ward found that the 
Treining Camp had been practically doubled in the year and equipped 
with an inereased number of special schools. ‘We have put 
through half-a-million of reinforcements since you were here 
last,” she was told. The most novel addition to the camp was a 
factory ‘‘ for the production of fat—from which comes the glycerine 
used in explosives—out of all the food refuse of the camp. The fat 
produce d by the system, here and in England, has already provided 
glycerine for millions of eighteen-pounder shells... and as a 


commercial venture the factory makes 250 per cent. profit.’’ Mrs. 
Humphry Ward records an interesting visit paid to a “ sniping” 
school, commanded by “‘‘ a mighty hunter’ in civil life,’”’ whose 


object is ‘‘ to train a certain numbcr of men tc an art of rifle-shooting, 
combining the instincts and devices of a ‘ Pathfinder’ with the 
subtleties of modern optical and mechanical science.’ Before the 
sniping schools were started, ‘“‘every day saw a heavy toll— 
especially of officers’ lives—taken by German snipers. Compare with 
this one of the latest records: that out of fifteen battalions there 
were only nine men killed by snipers in three months.’ From 
G.H.Q. Mrs. Humphry Ward went to many famous places on the 
Western line, and everywhere she reports progress and development 
of organization and everywhere that same high courage and confi- 
dence which have inspired the Army from the beginning. ‘‘ With 
one pair of eyes one can only see a fraction of what is in truth going 
on. But the whole effect is one of vast and increasing industry, of 
an intensity of determined effort.’’ After leaving the British Head- 
quarters Mrs. Humphry Ward made a tour of some of the ravaged 
districts of France, and relates stories told to her by eyewitnesses of 
harbarities committed by the Germans in Senlis, Varennes, Héré- 
menil, and Gerbéviller—stories of the kind with which the pages of the 
Bryce Report and other authorities have familiarized us. At Senlis, 
the Curé told her, the invaders ‘“‘ came in shouting * Paris—Nach 
maddened with excitement. They were all singing—they 
> What did they sing, Monsieur 
“Oh 


Paris!’ 
were like men beside themselves.’ 
le Curé ?”’ asked Mrs. Ward, ‘‘‘ Deutschland tiber Alles’ ?” 


no, Madame, not at all. They sang hymns.” 





FICTION. 





STORIES BY DOSTOEVSKY.* 
Mrs. Garnetr, who gave us the whole of Turgenev’s novels in 
excellent English, has nearly completed her task of translating, 
with equal skill and judgment, the novels of Dostoevsky. Whether 
one prefers Turgenev to Dostoevsky, or Dostoevsky to Turgenev, 
is a matter of taste. 3oth were genuinely Russian in their 
outlook, but they differed widely in temperament. Turgenev, 
incomparably the greater artist, was a hopeful spirit. Dostoevsky, 
whose artistic faculty worked unevenly, was all too ready to 
luxuriate in the gloom of despair. At his best, in Crime and 
Punishment, Dostoevsky was a master of fiction, hut he seldom 
or never attained such heights again. Those who know that 
remarkable book and Tie Broth:rs Karamazov know what 
Dostoevsky could do. All hia other stories are more or less dis- 
appointing, and some are dull or repulsive. In this ninth volume 
of Mrs. Garnett’s “The Gambler” is an uninspired 
study of a poor Russian youth at a German resort in the early 
nineteenth century. It is evidently based on a French model, 
and the humour is forced and metallic, as if the author were not 
really interested in his theme. Another story, ‘“‘ The Landlady,” 
is @ study of the life of a poor student in Petrograd, reminding 
us here and of Crime and Punishment, but the 
passion for a mysterious beauty who turns out to be mad is strangely 
unpleasant. The best story in the book is Dostoevsky’s first 
work, ‘** Poor People,’’ which was published in Russia over seventy 
years ago, and has been translated before. It is an astonishingly 
vivid picture of humble life—not the life of rogues and criminals 
which Maxim Gorki and his school almost exclusively depict, 
but that of ill-paid Government employees and seamstresses and 
the like. The story is told in a series of letters between Makar, 
the elderly clerk, and Varvara, the young girl for whom he has 
conceived a romantic affection, but who marries a well-to-do 
tradesman. But this clumsy method of narration seoms to heighten 
the effect of mingled humour and pathos, which reminds us of 
Dickens. Makar describes his daily round, his petty cares, his 
unceasing endeavours to make his worn boots and his old clothes 
look respectable for a little longer. He states the creed of the 
perfect official—the chinovnik, as the Russians call him, whose 
object is never to offend against any regulation and who believes 
that ‘‘ every position in the lot of man is ordained.” He narrates 
his alarming experience when he had omitted a whole line in copying 
an important document and was called in to “ His Excellency ” 
to be rebuked ; at the critical moment a button flew off his thread- 
bare coat, and ‘“‘ His Excellency,’ moved to compassion by the 
wretched clerk’s appearance, gave him a hundred-rouble note 
from his own pocket instead of loading him with reproaches, 
Makar’s apology to Varvara for spending one of her hard-earned 


translation, 


there hero's 


* The Gambler, and other 
by Constance Garnett. 
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shillings in drink is amusingly involved and rhetorical. Mr. 
Micawber was more direct, but not more unconvincing, in his 
excuses :— 


“My heart ached looking at your poor little coins. You had 
burnt your hand, you would soon be going hungry yourself,and you 
write that Iam to buy tobacco. Well, how could I behave in such @ 
position ? Was I without a pang of conscience to begin plundering 
you, poor little orphan, like a robber! Then I lost heart altogether, 
my darling—that is, at first I could not help feeling that I was good 
for nothing and that I was hardly better pa the sole of my boot. 
And so I felt it was unseemly to consider myself of any consequence, 
and began to look upon myself as something unseemly and somewhat 
indecent. Well, and when I lost my self-respect and denied my good 
qualities and my dignity, then it was all up with me, it meant degra- 
dation, inevitable degradation! That is ordained by destiny and 
I’m not to blame for it. I went out at first to get a little air, then 
it was one thing after another; nature was so tearful, the weather 
was cold and it was raining. Well, Emelyan turned up. He had 
pawned everything he had, Varinka, everything he had is gone: 
and when I met him he had not put a drop of the rosy to his lips 
for two whole days and nights, so that he was ready to pawn what 
you can’t pawn, because such things are never taken in pawn. 
Well, Varinka, I gave way more from a feeling of humanity than 
my own inclination, that’s how the sin came to pass, my dear! 
How we wept together! We spoke of you. He’s very good- 
natured, he’s a very adnataaal fellow and a very feeling man. 
I feel all that myself, my dear girl, that is just why it all happens 
to me, that I feel it all very much.” 

Varvara's shrewd letters, her gradual disclosure of her engagement 
to the rich man and her use of her old adorer to run errands to 
the dressmaker, supply an apt comment on the melancholy figure 
of Makar. Dostoevsky he ‘Poor People” was 
young, and neither soured by the struggle with poverty and disease 
nor diverted from his artistic aims by politics. The story, though 
his first effort, remains one of the most attractive that he ever wrote. 


1 
when wrote 





READABLE Novets.—The Professional Prince. By Edgar Jepson. 





(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An entertaining extravaganza with 
which the realistic last chapter is rather out of tone. The Rod 
of the Snake. By Vere Shortt and Frances Mathews. (John Lane. 


6s.)—This novel is concerned with black magic in more senses than 
one. It is decidedly creepy, and the authors have managed to 
make the supernatural very fairly credible-——This Woman to 
This Man. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—-Mr. and Mrs. Williamson may be congratulated on an 
excellent melodrama, which will be followed with breathless interest. 
The Soul of June Courtney. By Elizabeth Ryley. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—A story of @ young lady who is more attractive 
than high-minded. 
sketchy war work, but chiefly through her love for a blinded soldier. 
The Shadow of a Great Light. By DouglasSladen. (Hutchinson 
and Co, 6s.)—A spiritualistic novel with @ serious purpose, 





She finds redemption partly in some very 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.]} 








Tae OcTOBER MonTHLIES.—The Nineteenth Century has a valuable 
article by Professor Dicey on ** Ireland as ‘ a Dominion,’ ”’ 
the case for and against that possible form of Irish government is 
carefully analysed. Professor Dicey’s statement of the adverse view 
seems to us both impressive and just, and it has been reinforced, as he 


in which 


points out, by our experience of the enemy’s methods in this war. 
Sir Malcolm MclIlwraith under the heading of ‘* Furor Teutonicus ”’ 
examines, as dispassionately as is possible, the frenzy which still 
urges the Germans on to commit brutalities that can only delay the 
peace for which they are longing. Bishop Frodsham, in an article on 
‘* The Future of the German Colonies,’ reminds us that the Austra- 
lians of all parties ave resolved never again to have in the Pacific 
such bad neighbours as the Germans proved themselves long before 
the war; he shows, too, that on moral grounds we have no right 
to hand back millions of African natives to German task- 
masters. Mr. Frederic Harrison's witty “A Very 
Invisible God,” and Mr. Frank Newbolt’s very amusing eulogy of 
‘**O. Henry ”’ in that story-teller’s own style should certainly be read. 
——The Fortnightly opens with another gloomy article by Dr. 
Dillon on “* The War Current and Peace Eddies,’ developing the 
thesis that ‘‘ every square mile of territory wrested by the enemy 


dialogue, 


in the East not only augments the Allies’ military and financial! 
task but also greatly diminishes their means of accomplishing it.” 
This seems to us the exact reverse of the truth, for the enemy’s 
power rests on his armies, which are being steadily ground down, 
and not on temporary occupations of Russian territory. Ismail 
Kemal Bey, the old Albanian chief, has an instructive article on 
‘* Armenia and the Armenians,’ in which he proposes the creation 
of a new State uniting the Armenians in the Caucasus and Western 
Persia as well as those lately Turkish rule. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd discusses ‘* The Submarine War ”’ in a very hopeful 
way Mr. J. D. Whelpley’s article on ‘“ The Naturalised American 

is significant. He makes it plain that America will not permit 
foreign Powers to discriminate between one American subject and 
she assumes the loyalty even of a German-American 


rescued from 


another ; 











is found to be a traitor, and her trustfulness has, 
whole, been justified. In the Contemporary Lord 
discusses the new Education Bill as a small instal- 
ment of the far-reaching financial and administrative reforms 
which he regards as necessary. Mr. Seebohn Rowntree, in some 
notes on ‘“ Labour Unrest,” lays stress on the need for improved 
personal relations between employers and employed if the work- 
man’s productivity is to be increased so that higher wages may be 
paid him. He commends the idea of works councils, and points 
out that employers, as well as workmen, will have to render them- 
selves more efficient than before. There are several articles on the 
enemy Powers, enforcing the general moral that, as Mr. A. H. E. 
Taylor says, “ if we wish to strike Germany for our purposes in a 
vital spot, we must strike at Austria-Hungary.” In the National 
Review Mr. Maxse has some piquant ‘* Studies in Injured Innocence,” 
directed mainly against Lord Haldane, but illustrating also, by 
many quotations, the strongly pacific tendency of the Liberal 
Cabinet and the Liberal Press up to the very day when war broke 
out. Unintentionally, it is an effective answer to the mendacious 
German charge that Great Britain planned and willed this war. 
Thus on July 23rd, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George told the House, in reply 
to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, that ‘‘ next year there will be sub- 
stantial economy without interfering in the slightest degree with 
the efficiency of the Navy.’ Lord Esher, in a curious and pessimistic 
article entitled ‘** Ecce Homines,” seems almost to despair of Euro- 
pean democracy, and to doubt whether President Wilson can recon- 
cile his ideas with ours, concluding with the vague assertion that 
“France and England require at the present juncture rulers who 
are young.” An article on ‘ The Finance of an Assistant School- 
master,”’ by “One of Them,” draws attention to a notoriously 
weak spot in our Public School system.——In Blackwood’s Sir 
George Forrest's temperate and reasoned criticism of the Indian 
Civil Service Commission's Report deserves special notice. He 
strongly disapproves of the proposal to lower the age-limits for 
British candidates for the Service. Two interesting articles describe 
the coronation of the new Empress of Abyssinia, with a banquet at 
which, as in Bruce’s days, the warriors feasted on raw beef, and a 
little expedition against the Germans at the south of Victoria 
Nyanza. Blackwood's specializes in these “ side-shows,” of which 
far too little is heard. 
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Archaeological Survey of India; Annual Report, 1913-14. Edited 
by Sir John Marshall, (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
Printing. 30s.)—Sir John Marshall has issued another stately 
volume recording the work done by himself and his staff in exca- 
vating or repairing some of the innumerable historic ruins of India, 
His account of the very ancient Buddhist monuments at Sanchi 
in Bhopal is the most important section. The earliest of these, 
he has shown, was in part erected in the reign of Asoka himself, 
whose column is embedded in rude brickwork of the same age. 
Later buildings were added from the second century before Christ. 
The carved reliefs on the gateways of the main “ stupa” on the 
hilltop look almost as fresh as when they were chiselled two thousand 
years ago, as one may see from the excellent photographs. Other 
papers deal with the Hindu temples at Avantipura in Kashmir; 
with the curious Indian sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan 
in Burma, the old Buddhist metropolis of Indo-China; with Basarh 
in Bihar, an ancient capital, and Besnagar in Gwalior. The photo- 
graphs of the ruins before and after excavation are very instructive, 
and show how admirably the Survey Department does its work. 


The Last Lap. By “G.” (A. Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.)—These 
well-informed and cheerful articles, which appeared in the Morning 
Post, explain how and why we are winning the war on the 
Western Front, and show that we have simply to continue our 
efforts in order to secure a complete victory over an enemy who 
knows that he is beaten. For the “ dismal Jemmies ” we prescribe 
them as an unfailing cure. ‘ G.” describes the military situation 
clearly, and avoids all the political recrimination which at this 
stage of the war is wearisome and meaningless. It is long since 
we read anything in the Morning Post that gave us so much satis- 
faction as these articles, and we cannot help expressing the wish 
that the editor would allow his criticism of war policy and war 


problems to be more often informed by the good temper and | 


simplicity which * G.” displays. 


Letters on The Spirit of Patriotism and on The Idea of a Patriot 


King. By Viscount Bolingbroke. With an Introduction by 
A. Hassall, (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) —Bolingbroke’s famous 


pamphlet, on which George III. was nurtured, deserved a new 
edition. The author, who at the age of thirty-six had become chief 
Minister, and after a brief term of supreme power fied into exile 
before the triumphant George of Hanover and his Whigs, spent 
the remaining half of his life in political intrigue and in study 
but his Patriot King is the only one of his writings of which most 
people have heard. Writing in 1738, when the King was avowedly 
a Whig and disliked by half his subjects, Bolingbroke might properly 
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say that he “desired life for nothing so much as to see a King of 
Great Britain the most popular man in his country and a Patriot 
King at the head of an united people.” If his pamphlet is read 
in the light of the conditions that then prevailed, it need not be 
interpreted as a plea for absolute monarchy, which a Tory of 1733 
could scarcely desire. Mr. Hassall’s introductory essay corrects 
the traditional text-book view on this point. 


The Holiness of Pascal. By H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. net.)—Every fresh study of Pascal is valuable, and 
that Mr. Stewart's Hulsean Lectures are based upon a first-hand 
study is abundantly clear, both from the lectures themselves and from 
the full and interesting notes with which he illustrates them. Woe 
could wish that his space had not been so restricted. Four lectures 
hardly give room for a satisfactory exposition either of the problems 
with which Pascal was called upon to deal, or of those which resulted 
from the way in which he dealt with them. Those readers who are 
already familiar with the theological and philosophical questions 
at issue will welcome the thoughtful and admirably balanced view 
which Mr. Stewart gives of them; but we fear that some will find 
the exposition too compressed for easy digestion. However, upon 
the point chiefly emphasized, the gradual deepening and purifying 
of Pascal’s character, the portrait here sketched is a convincing one, 
We hope it may kindle in many readers the desire for a more thorough 
and attentive study of the Pensées. 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


AFRAID OF FOOD 


To abstain from food for fear of Indigestion is a poor expedient 
that soon limits us to a very unsatisfying diet. 

With the help of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made by 
Savory & Moore, digestion is so much improved that a strict diet 
becomes unnecessary. By freeing the stomach from Acidity they 
allow the natural digestive ferments to act, and thus provide a 
most valuable corrective for all forms of Indigestion. They are 
especially helpful in cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, Palpitation, 
Sleeplessness, &c. 

TESTIMONY.—*“ One of the best and wisest things I ever did in my life was 
to ask for a sample of your Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. Up to the present 
I have had but your sample box, another box you sent me, and one I bought from 
a chemist, and I have practically! ost all symptoms of a most distressing Heartburn 
and Acidity, from which I have suffered tor ycars. I can now eat things I dared 
not touch before.” 











““My wife has found the Lozenges most efficacious. Until she had them she 
could not take any solid food without most severe pains; sleep also was banished 
and she was fast becoming weak and emaciated, The change is most marvellous, 
She has been able to eat anything, and has not had any recurrence of indigestion. 
She enjoys her food, and has rest at night.”’ 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address:— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


SOCIAL | D&NT’S WATGHES ANDGLOCKS 
BY SPEOIAL Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco 


PO NT | British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded 
AP InTMS to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. __sinometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical R ators, Chronographs, and 
| os Compasses. 
| IEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
| 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben 


@BADE~MALE, 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROVAL EXOHANGE, EC. 5 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, LL” 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 

ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Inexpensive and Pieasurablie Treatment. 








HEN you can have free | WN ERELY dissolve some 

use of your limbs, why Crystals in your hot 

' ey water bath, and you will 

allow yourself to be crippled derive instant relief and keen 
with Rheumatism ? Droit- pleasure from their use. The 
wich Brine Crystals effect a excess of Uric Acid will be 
speedy and permanent cure driven from your ‘ae 
in all cases of Rheumatism, continued treatment will 
ni at: restore your health. Doctors 

Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and everywhere prescribe this 
Arthritis, at small cost, and simple and natural remedy pre- 





no trouble. pared from the original springs. 
SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 

WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 29)), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.S.5, 
who deliver Carriage Paid to any addreas in Great Britain. 
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GENUINE 
IRISH 

DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. +°-%,2orogeum. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
Immediate expense. 


Eee 


——————————— 


Samples and sllustvated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their - 

Majesties the King & Queen 








Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. , - 
‘APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
FI UPPERSRIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required after Christmas, (2) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, (6) CLASSICAL 
MISTRESS. Honours Degree, good experience and training essential in each case 
Salary £170, and war bonus of £15 = annum, or according to qualifications and 
experience. —Applications should be sent before October 16th to Mr. O. 
RALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms 
may be obtained on feceipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


FLOP RERSFIE LD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





WANTED (a) ASSISTANT SCIENCE MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Ele- 
mentary Physics and Chemistry 

(b) ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Elementary Mathematics, 
Science, and general form subjects 

Salary in both cases £150 to 2170 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience, together with a war bonus of, men, £20, women, £15 per annum. Ap- 
plications should be sent in as soon as possible. Forms may be obtained from the 
wlersigned upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
Edueacion Offices, 0. BALMFORTH, 

Peel Street, Huddersfiel( Secretary of Education. 


TFUDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
t HILLHOUSE H. E. SCHOOL. 








WANTED at once TEMPORARY ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Botany and 
Hygiene, and Elementary Science. Graduate preferred. Salary £130 per annum, 
and £15 per annum war bonus. Forms of application may be had from the under- 
signed upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope 

Education Offices, 0. BALMFORTH. 

Peel Street, Huddersfield Secretary of Education. 


YOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
U VORKSHIRE, 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the Sea 
of a MATRON at Bingicy Training College, to undertake the direction of all 
domestic arrangements, subject to the po responsibility of the Principal. 

Salary £120 per annum, with board and residence. 

Last date for the receipt of applications, Monday, October 22nd, 1917. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


TYHE COMMITTEE of the PHILANTHROPIC SOCTETY’S 
FARM SCHOOL, REDAILL, invite applications for the post of SECRETARY. 
Applicants must be ineligible for the Army and members of the Church of England. 
Secretarial experience essential and some knowledge of agriculture an advantage. 
Salary £400 per annum with house, fuel and light. Applications to be addressed to 
the TREASURER, c.o. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel! Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
[SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
SANDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

FORM MISTRESS wanted with qualifications In Mathematics and willing to 
assist with physics. Commencing salary £120 per annum. For application forms 
apply COUNTY CLERK, 20, Holyrood Street, Newport, I.W. 

October 3rd, 1917, 


S ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY 
We. DALE, MATLOCK. 
Wanted, January next 

1. SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry, Botany, Elementary Physics). Degree 
essential, Training and Experience desirable. Salary £80 or more according to quali- 
fications. Resident. Communicant of the Church of England. 

2. MUSIC MISTRESS.—Pianoforte essential, cither Class-singing or Violin de- 
firable. Salary £65. Residential. Communicant of the Church of England. 

Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


W ANTED, a WOMAN ORGANISER to run a GIRLS’ CLUB 

in Birmingham. Meets every night except Fridays. Afternoons free. State 
Salary and experience.—Apply SUPERINTENDENT ORGANISER, Civic Re- 
creation League, 10 Winchester House, Birmingham. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or position of trust required 
by Gentleman who has had séveral years’ experience as Private Secretary. 
Highly recommended by present employer.—“B.A.,” Box 818, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
FEW HOURS’ TEACHING daily required by Oxonian who 
has had many years’ experience in Preparatory School. Would undertake 
1ecounts and secretarial work. Highest references.—*‘ O.K."’ Box 819, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





LECTURES, &o. 


r [HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportu- 
hity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
oad, Cambridge. 
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rP\HE ETHICAL CHURCH (Founded 1892), Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 2 (one minute from Queen's Road Stations, Tube and Metro., 
and from Bayswater Road Omnibuses). 
OCTOBER, 1917. Dr. STANTON COIT: 

SUNDAY MORNINGS at 11.—lessons from Greek Life: October 7—Aeschylus 
and the Gods of Greece ; October 14—Plato and the Soul of Athens; October 2! 
Euripides and the Greek Spirit ; October 28—Pericles’ Oration at the Funeral of those 
who had Fallen in the Peloponnesian War. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS at 6.30.—The World after the War: October 7—Mazzinl, 
the Prophet of the World-Reconstruction; October 14—The Only Remedy for 
National Selfishness ; October 21—A World Safe for Democracy ; October 28—His 
Holiness the Pope. 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at 8, beginning October 12, Dr. COIT will speak on 
The Events of the Week—their Trend and Meaning. 


7 a Ty J 4] 7 
7 UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.Sc., M.Inst.0.H., J.P. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum and 
tenable for three years, are offered : — 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter 
the University. 

(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons of workmen earning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 

Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








RESHAMCOLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C_.—The RHETORIC 
LECTURES by Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., M.A., will be 
delivered :—Tuesday, October 9th, ‘“‘The Meaning of Freedom”; Wednesday, 
October 10th, “ Freedom of Opinion "; Thursday, October 1ith, ‘‘ Freedom of 
Speech ” ; Friday, October 12th, “‘ Authority and the Individual.” 
The Lectures are free and begin at 6 p.m. 


77> E BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
rustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. ©. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Q\OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
KO President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 


experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFBELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygienc, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


VHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 

Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 

secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Ohairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; ‘Treasurer: Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerniag Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal. Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 
filustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


(\UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 





houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical Instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Bockpeping, Market- 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 





ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINOIPA 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
JLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Reciting, Pronunciation, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, and others, 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London. 





GOLLEGES. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AN 


oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 


Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIO SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autumn Term began on Thursday, September 20th 


Tel. 7 Grayshott. 
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YCOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounds, Equable climate. 

Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girls 

may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Sclence. All games, riding 

twimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, “ST. HELIERS, J JERSEY 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special factities for learning French 
us well as full range of all other subjects; board ng fees moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospoctus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B. A. (London), Principal, bow 
‘ fT. FRL&2 <x 8 CHO OL, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th, 


at __Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX ss ; 
ANSDOWNE_ HOUSE, LYNDHU RST ~ GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boardiag School for Girls. Principal, Mis; 


CONDER, Classical ‘ iripos, Camb., M.A., Dublia. Thorough Education on modera 
tines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pai iting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
tennis, Hockey, &c. Yin 7 os oo r 
(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ~ ry to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 

ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Traiuing "Collego. 


Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
() UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.-— Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOILNS, 





M.A., Lond. (Girton Coliege).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-flelds aad 
Rink. _lacroase, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 4 &e. 

SEAFORD. 


MmuHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Pracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just beaa oponed for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science, 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
Look, which contains in a conclse form the new Rogulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 63 South Molton 1 Street, _Lontoa, Ww. 


{ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT ~ SERVICE.— 

J Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Terms £80 per —— —Apply Mesears. DE VITT and 
MCORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, EC 


iD ‘ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — ee ~The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., lata 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Class+s. Piystcal 
Drill cole, outs for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
tivea courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of ONcers and Clergy. 


Oo V ER eR SER BD 
TEMPORARY REMOVAL TO LFAMINGTON. 
For the duration of the War, the Governors have taken the premises formerly 
cccupied by Leamington College, and recently enlarged. 
Term will begin early in October. 
For the present, communications for the HEADMASTER should be addressed to 


7 The Avenue, Beckenham, _ f 
jt: EDMUND’S “SCHOOL, | CANTERBURY. 
High ground, overlooking City. 


Fine healthy situation. 

Twenty acres of playing flelds. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, <c. 

Yor prospectus write to. Rev. Ww. F. BURNSIDE. M.A., Head-Mastor. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. -— Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
pcientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘the School is crranised in three Departments: ie ow age for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School J 














Education. 

ighly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fina 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymaasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, " Cricket, Athletics, Swimmiag, Rowiaz, O.T.OC. Feas, £55. Entrance) 
Schotarships July.—Apply_ W. M. GRUNDY, MA. Head- Master. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


rINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any dato. Excellent introductions given, 














rI\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, 5 Duke Street, 
done for Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen (parish news for insertion 
in magazines mimeographed at low prices), Teachers, &c. 
ess OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4026. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies = 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRO 
NO HARGE FOR RE GIST RATION, 
FOR BOYS AND 


Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
"eal SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
in ones, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 





QCHOOLS GIRLS. 
Ss 


Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCLIOOLS | 


and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
~~ age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 1... 4. 
Tels phone : 5053 Central. 


\CHOOLS Parents can 1 obtain (free of. charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
the 3 re —= nts (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), 
rpurces. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ee staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofee S—158-162 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, W. 1. Tele phone—1136 Museum, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TREATMENT for STAMMERING Caused by 
Shell-Shock, &e. Miss ROSE PATRY, 3 Lower Seymour Strect, W. Tet): 
4903 Mayfair. , Also Lessons in Elocution, &c. Teachers ‘rained. Sciidols Visited 
Prospectus Forwarded. 





{PECIAL 
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TAMMERING.—Mr. MIALL, Specialist for Christ's 
and other Public Schools, Author of “ How I Cure Stammering,” 
to prevent imposture and treat cases unsatisfactorily handled. Striking suce 
in shell-shock cases and at all ages. Visits or special course for ce rs ( (correspond. 
ence).—Address Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Strect, London, W. = 


T ERVES AND INDIGESTION.—Diet and rest endae competent 
advice give best results, Try a month's treatment. Comfort and privac 
has Fry rdens.— Apply MATRON, ‘Lady Margaret Nursing Home, 71 Upper Tubs 
i , 
REGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
y RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, s2a3iia—sont fre of charg, Ths 
Kegister states torms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General ‘Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medicat Association, LtJ., 22 Craven St., ' Crafalzar 8 quars, 
W.c. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, Loadoa.” ‘Telophone: 1354 Gorrard, 
JQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,900. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and ss INTERESTS and GRANTS Lt DANS 
rereon, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Hospital 


advertise; 


W.C. 2, 
REAL LACE, YOUGHAL—tfrisa Porsr. Lrteaicx. Tris4 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Borthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 


Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Sel sti, 
eent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOUL, Pressatatioa Coaveas, Your! 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. a ae 
THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is sy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Sold ia all textures and sizes direct from tho 
Write for patterns an1 prices. 
Dept. 27, Ath eenle Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
RYLLICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s. ba tooth pinnol on vutesnite, 125. on silver, 153, 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by retura. If offer not accepted we retura 
parcel Post Free, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by tho reliabla geauias dro. 
8. CANN ayp CO., 
694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1359. 


“TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. 


BOOKLET, 


Mills. 


PPALSE 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FRE gf 
Bout very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
E. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREBT, SOUTHPORT, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons ae. to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, vain) 
per return or offer made. —C hief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London Est. 10) years 
pe PRIZE. -—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Eara) 
Dy writing f- CRAVEN PRE ss, 32 Craven Street, Strand, Loudon. 


APPEALS. 


Before 
Walica 


LANCS 


J ates NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARAL rr D AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBU RY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. T HE KING. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 


VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 


Treasurer: THe Eart OF Harnownpy. Secretary: Goprraey H. Hawitroy 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 





“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionaliy low rates. 


2 & 3 THE SANCSUARY, S.W. 


Office : 







CIGARETTE 
Fine Old Virginia, Cork Nipped, Oval 


1/2 © 20 


Also in boxes of 50 & 100 


Fpinet 


MIXTURE 
for the pipe 
per 20z Packet 


RaJ HILL LTO LONDON 
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eet teeter teeter reece cece _| 


ler Majesty 
Oreen Jllexandras 


yoeal 


on behalf of the 
British « Foreign 


Sailors’ Society 


EXT May, the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society will complete 

one hundred years of its world-wide work fo: seamen. The 

raising of a fund of £250,000 has been authorised, to provide for the 

continuance and necessary expansion of the Society’s work. The 

purposes for which all Donations will be used are outlined in the 

following letter, from Her Majesty Queen Alexandra to the Treasurer 
of the Society :— 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL, 
Dear Sir Frederick, 10th August, 1917. 
Queen Alexandra understands that the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society 


is about to celebrate the Centenary of its foundation, and that an appeal is to be 
made to the Nation upon behalf of its funds. 

As Patron of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, Her Majesty feels the 
deepest sympathy in the noble work which the Society is doing for our Seamen. 
Her Majesty has watched the growth of its beneficent activities with much personal 
interest. She has learnt of the powerful and sympathetic help given to many thou- 
sands a Pm Seamen whose Ships have been torpedoed, to Sailor Prisoners of 
War, and to the aged Mothers, Widows, and Orphans of those who have given 
everything possible for their Country. Her Majesty knows also how genuine is the 
appreciation felt by our Seamen for the benefit and recreation which the Society's 
Homes and Clubs provide for them in so many of our Naval Bases and Seaports 
throughout the World. 

Queen Alexandra remembers so well the sincere interest which His late Majesty 

King Edward took in all matters connected with the Society, and rejoices to know that 

the Nautical School which bears his name has proved such an undoubted success. 

I am to express to you Her Majesty's earnest hope that the appeal you are 

making to procure the requisite amount for the maintenance and necessary expansicn 

of the work of the Society will receive the generous support of the British people. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 


(Signed) HENRY STREATFEILD. 


Please send your contribution to Sir FREDERICK 
GREEN, J.P., Treasurer of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, Wakefield House, 32, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
Bankers, The Bank of England. 


beet tet eter treet tte terete | 
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DON'T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
SCHEDULE PRICES 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E. i. 


Established 1875. Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times 





“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medicm. 


Zz; 8 


This Tobseco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.658 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE ~ 2 EMERGENCY FUND 
0 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, £.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 














THE WAYSIDE CROSS SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 


This Society has been formed with the object of furthering the erection in our own 
country of those Wayside Crosses and Calvaries which are so familiar to the traveller 
in foreign lands. 


The present time is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival of this ancient 
practice, of which so many beautiful instances still remain to us. The sight of the 
shrines and crosses in France and Flanders standing so often unscathed in the midst 
of ruin has made a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, and it js 
believed that here in England, whether as memorials to the fallen or 
recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal would be no less 


simply as 


It is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, and those interested 
are invited to write to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 8 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, 8.W. 1, for further particulars, 





‘STARVING and DYING. 


This is the condition of a great number of the Allied captives in the enemy 
countries. Please HELP the 


British and Allies’ Prisoners of War Fund 
(registered under War Charities Act) 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Prisoners under its care, to whom parcels are 
regularly forwarded. The invalids and wounded are specially looked after. No 
overlapping. 
A prisoner says :—‘‘ It was only our parcels that kept us alive.” 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to continue our work, which is so necessary to the welfare of the 
Prisoners. 


Donations (cheques crossed Bank of Liverpool. Ltd.) should be forwarded to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss E. ORD, SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co, Durham 


Regular subscribers would be welcomed, 


The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


22,000 received since 1881, including 
1,800 of men on active service. 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU heip 
in this 
URGENT NATIONAL WORK ? 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PreBENDARY RvuDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to *‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


_ = — 


Who wear ‘K Boots to-day? 


British and 
Men 


Allied Officers 


and on every front. 


Women Workers on 


land and in factory. 


Men and Women 


where who know the worth 


. K 4 get it. 


every- 


of a and 
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“THE BIBLE IN WAR.” 


“Revived Interest in the Scriptures.” 


Reprinted from “ The Times” of September 15th, 1917. 


“There is little occasion for 
surprise in this requickened 
interest in the Bible. When 


men are engaged on great 
ventures which test all their 
resources of body and soul, 


the Word of God is found to 
match their spiritual needs 
with supreme completeness. The 
Bible ig a great book for those 
engaged in great tasks. ... 
“It will not be surprising if 
in the conflict between good and 
evil, of which the war is the 
overwhelming climax, men find 
in the Bible a new importance. 
It is emphatically the Book for 
those engaged in so mighty an 
enterprise, in which kingdoms 
collapse and powerful Govern- 
ments are overthrown. In it 
is plainest taught and 
easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy, 
and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and 
lays cities flat. 
It insists on the supremacy of 
moral forces, and shows with 
unique cr el gy aee how 
national well-being depends on 
righteousness and the fear of 
God. One after another the 
great nations of antiquity are 
brought before the bar of the 
Most High, and their fate is 
seen to depend on their obedi- 
ence or disobedience to His 
‘laws. Great armies are employed 
to execute His judgment in the 
world. The Lord Himself is 
revealed as a Man of War, and 
those who take up the sword of 
His cause acquire a new dignity 
is they bear themselves valiantly 
in the fight. The true soldier 
has the sense of an appointed 
lestiny. He is no longer the 
sport of fate. In failure or 
success, in defeat or victory, in 
ife or in death, he is in the 
hands of God, Who never for- 


sakes those who put their trust 
in Him. This assurance is found 
throughout the Bible. It is the 
declaration which rings out 
everywhere in Holy Writ. No 
wonder the valiant soldier finds 
the Book a vade mecum of 
strength and good cheer. 


‘“‘ The Bible appeals especially 
to men who, taking their lives 
in their hands, devote them- 
selves to the cause of freedom, 
justice, and honour. For in such 
times they learn to see things 
as they are: that is, they learn 
to see them as God Himself 
sees them, The Bible interprets 
the meaning of that vision. It 
sets a new value on life and its 
duties. .. . It finds men. It 
reveals themselves to them- 
selves. It does something more. 
In many parts and in many 
fashions it manifests God. It 
may be impossible to estimate 
the influence of the war on the 
religious aspirations of the men 
engaged in it. That this is 
difficult is proved by the differ- 
ent conclusions formed by ob- 
servers equally competent and 
equally candid. But that the 
Bible is becoming more familiar 
to our troops is significant. 
For more than three centuries 
the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has been shaped 
by the Bible. It has affected 
every part of the national 
life; nor has its influence 
been less powerful in America. 
It has always made for freedom 
in religion, government, and 
laws. Men of all religious 
opinions will agree that in a re- 
vived interest in the Bible 
we may find the pledge of a 
higher national life and a purer 
ethical standard for the indi- 
vidual, with a deeper conception 
of spiritual realities, in the new 
world that is approaching,” 


The Bible Society exists to translate the Scriptures 
into every tongue, and to make it possible for 
every human being to read and possess the 


Bible in his own language. 


Donations will be 


gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


The British & Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, 


TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; 


Tents, 


£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed ‘“‘ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





nN ee 


of Charlemagne. 


} OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 
The Epio of God and the Devil. 

; The Epic of London, 

The greatest pooms of the time. 2s. 6d. each—FOYLE, 

—— = ——-= 


The Epic of the Empire. The Epio 
The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
121 Charing Oross Road, 


———— SS 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECT ATOR ia published half-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third on in ty norte and a Cloth 
L IL or 2 , 


Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtai 





Messrs. Longmans & Co. ’s List 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


IN THE N IGHT. A DETECTIVE STORY. 


By the Hon, R. GORELL BARNES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ A detective story of a new type. During the short hour or two that 

the reading of it takes, the size of a shoe becomes of more importance than 

the Hindenburg line. We come back, blinking, to a world which we are 
grateful to the author for helping us to forget.’ —Tum Tres. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Days of Destiny. War Poems at Home and Abroad, 
By the Hon. R.GORELL BARNES, The Rifle Brigade. Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

* Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be?” 


The Book of the Happy Warrior 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘ Tales of the Great 
War,” etc. With 8 Coloured Plates and 25 Pictures in Black- 
and-White by HENRY J. FORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Selections from the Correspondence 
of the First Lord Acton. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 


Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blenner 
hassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. S8vo. 15s. net. 


The Mystery of Gabriel. 
By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The House of Peace.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Will to Freedom ; 


Or, The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Dr. Figgis has given us a real masterpiece in his new book. It 
has all the insight and courtesy that the profoundly scholarly mind 
alone is master of. As an examination and criticism of the great 
writer's work it must be almost final.’’—Tur ComMONWEALTH. 














FOURTH IMPRESSION, with New Preface and Postscript. 


The Valley of Decision : 
A Plea for oleness in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of Peter- 
borough and Honorary Chaplain to H.M. The King. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


The God of Battles: A soldier's Faith. 
Being an “ag. to reveal the power of God in War. By 
the Rev. E, C. CROSSE, C.F., D.S.0. With a Preface by 
GENERAL SIR HUBERT DE LA P. GOUGH, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers. Is. net. 








History of the Society of Jesus in 


North America. Colonial and Federal. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, of the same Society. Text, Vol. IL., 
from 1645 to 1773. With 6 Maps. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


Thrice through the Dark Continent: 





1913-16. 
By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D. With Map and 60 Illustrations. 
8vo. Il4s. net. 


** A most interesting book... not by any means written solely 
for readers interested in missions ; U deals with many African prob- 
lems, and his views on the work being done and the methods employed 
are sound and sensible. He does not hesitate to criticise.” 

—TuHe Arrican Worxp. 


The Education of the South African 


° 
Native. 
By CHARLES T. LORAM, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Natal. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
‘** 4 mass of first-rate information and suggestion excellently set out.” 
—Tue Times. 
** The book is rich in evidence as well as in theory.” —Datty Nuws. 
. 
Horace and his Age. 
A Study in Historical Background. 
By the Rev. J. F. D’'ALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Classics, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Lines in Verse and Fable. 
By LORD BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poems, 1887); to Leo XIII.’s recollection of 
Bible reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the 
writer's park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to 
man’s destruction instead of conversion, etc., etc. 











An illustrated list of books published by Messrs. Longmans relating 
to the War, 1914-1917, has just been issued, It is divided into two 
sections—General and Religious. A copy will be sent post free on 
application. 








throws 4 


or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each; by post, le. 9d, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 4. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
GEORGE WYNDHAM—RECOGNITA 


By CHARLES T. GATTY. This book, as its 
title implies, is not a formal biography, but an 
attempt to recall some of the phases of a very 
remarkable character, by one who was thrown 
much in his company. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF 
BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “ Modern 
Germany,’ &c. “Mr. Barker is always well- 
informed, and he brings wide reading and great 
industry to bear upon these questions, which are 
at the moment of such vital importance, and all 
he says is worth attention.”—The Times. 

10s. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE of WAR PUBLICATIONS 


to June, 1916. Compiled by G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., assisted by ALEX.J. PHILIP. Published 
for the Central Committee for National Patriotic 
Organizations. 2s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE OLD SOUTH SEA HOUSE 


Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter Book, 1796-1798. 
Edited by A. W. RUMNEY. “ These letters in 
their shrewdness, humour, perspicuity, and fluency 
make delightful reading.”—Saturday Review. 
New and cheaper edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
A New Novel by the Author of “Captain Desmond, 
V.C.,”’ ““Desmond’s Daughter,” &c. 


UNCONQUERED 


A ROMANCE 
By MAUD DIVER 


6s. net. 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


By BENNETCOPPLESTONE. Exciting stories 
which reveal the English Secret Service as it 
really is—silent, unsleeping, and supremely com- 
petent. 5s. net. 


MISS MARY 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The 
Honourable Molly,” &c. One of Katharine 
Tynan’s delightful Irish stories, fused with that 
love of country which is a passion to the best of 
the sons and daughters of Ireland. 5s. net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








The Contemporary Review. 


OCTOBER, 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE EDUCATION BILL, 1917. By Lord Sheffield. 
LABOUR UNREST. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
THE WORLD FAMINE INTO WHICH WE ARE HURRYING 


By Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. By M. E. Durham: 


THE WAR AND LIQUOR RESTRICTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Professor Lindsay Rogers. 
THE VATICAN AND THE GERMANIC POWERS, 
DOMESTIC POLITICS IN HUNGARY. 
THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF GERMANY, 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN AUSTRIA, 
GREY AND GREYLINGS. 
THE GREAT COMPANIONSHIP. 
MEREDITH AND OUR ALLIES. 
TRENCH LIFE IN THE CRIMEA, 
THE BLACK RAT. 








By Louise E. Matthaei, 

By A. H. E. Taylor. 

By V. Nosek. 

By T. H. 8. Escott. 

By the Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb. 
By Mrs. Sturge Gretton. 

By Sir Charles Bruce, G.C.M.G, 
By Frances Pitt. 


OOKS.—McFall’s Beautifel Children, 8a. ; “McCarth s Irish 
Land and Irish Liberty, ; Jebb's Small Holdings of Engla 3. 6d. ; 
nds’ pong Hari red plates, 128. 6d., pub. 24s. ; tA 
Book of Love, 5s., pub. 10s. eas W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, s vols., £2 15s.; 
George Moore's The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s. : Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., 1st Edit., £1 15s. ; Lawrence, Elizabethan ag and 
other Studies, 2 vols., 158.; Flying Fame, set * * A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
| hg &c., very rare, £10 108,; Cuala Press Broadsides , com set, £4 4s. ; 
MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIOTISM. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 


An Essay by Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 


“We must revise our conception of Patriotism as a great social 
virtue, until International Patriotism is effectively established among 
us.”"—From the Preface. 


WHAT GERMANY IS 
FIGHTING FOR. 


By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


“Sir Charles Waldstcin, than whom there are few living men better 
qualified from knowledge of the German country, its statesmen and 
publicists to form an opinion, here gives a succinct and closely 
reasoned synopsis of the aims and evolution of German public 
opinion during the war.’’—The People. ‘* His book constitutes an 
important war document.’’—Punch. 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 4s. 6d. net. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and Plato, By 
Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. New and cheaper 
edition, with two new Prefaces by the author. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Few of the many books which the war has called forth merit 
more careful consideration. - We know no recently published 
book which will do more to stimulate this social sense.’’—7'he Times 

‘It will unquestionably rank as one of the most truly hopeful 
works which the war has produced.””—New York Times. ‘It isa 
reason for thankfulness that the fruit of a mind so judicial, sq well 
equipped, should be issued in a cheap yet complete form.’’—Glasgow 
Herald, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE : 


Its Growth and Decay. 
By LORD EVERSLEY. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

A description of the processes by which the Turkish Empire 
was aggregated, under the first ten great Sultans, and has since 
been in great part dismembered under their twenty-six degenerate 
successors. 


THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS 
AND REINDEER. 


By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, F.R.G.S. 
and 65 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Lapland is likely to come more and more into public attention 
now that the new railway from Alexandrovsk to Petrograd has been 
opened. Mr. Butler deals with the country and its people, both 
past and present, and relates his own travels. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS. 


By A. H. E. TAYLOR. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


After a short historical sketch of Serbia and the fortunes of the 
Jugoslav people, an attempt is made to suggest the possible 
boundaries of a new Southern Slav State. 


NEUTRALITY versus JUSTICE. 


An Essay on International Relations. 
By A. J. JACOBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; paper, Is. net. 
This essay is to some extent a discussion of the problems involve: 
in a League of Nations, and its aim is to insist on the principle of 
mutual protection, 


A REMARKABLE NEW “ 


THE PUPPET. 
By JANE HARDING, (First Novel Library.) 6s. 


“Tt has all the marks of a strong and matured imagination 
revelling in the world it has created. fatesennid Life. 


eS eg 


With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 


With 4 Maps 


FIRST NOVEL.” 


1 Adelphi Terrace, Sahin W.C, 2. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
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Macmillan’ s New Books 


Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of History in King’s College, University of London. 
With Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


Our Sea Power: Its Story 


and its Meaning. 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD. With 
Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


About Winchester College. 


By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 

W insontonet by Rosurt MatHew. With Illustrations. 

8vo. 18s. 

*,* The main purpose of the author of this book has 

been to trace the history of school-life at Winchester so 
far as it is bound up with customs and institutions. 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


The Road and the Inn. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘The 
Charm of the Road,” &c. With Thirty-two Full- 
Pago Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author, and a Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 
*.* An illustrated chronicle of a leisurely holiday along 
unfrequented paths. 


a Foreword by 


net. 


NEW NOVELS 

Summer, By EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘“‘The House of Mirth,”’ &c. 
6s. net. 

The Times.—“ Anyone who cares about the way in which a pen 
is handled should take this book and read, and read again, such pages 
as those which record the excursion to the country town for the Fourth 
of July celebrations, or the girl's visit to the insinuaiing lady-doctor, or 
the wild night-piece of the funeral on the mountain.” 


Crown 8vo. 


Christine, psy ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
4 MAN OF KENT, in The British Weekly.— Christine is drawn into 


the great tragedy of the war, and indeed is a victim, for she is parted 
from her lover and breaks down on the way home. If it 1s literally 
true, then all I can say is that the letters are written with extraordinary 
and uncanny foresight. . . . The end is touc hingly told, and the boo 
is worth reading, whatever its position may be.” 


a) 
TheEverlasting Quest: a Poem. 
By HENRY L. WEBB. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*.* Inthis poem is told the ancient Babylonian story of 
Gilzamesh, who, refusing the love of the goddess, [shtor, is 
struck with leprosy. 


Problems of the Self: an Essay 
based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 


University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. By 
JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Stetenhersles in the Queen's University of Belfast. 


8vo, 12s. net. 
Brahmadarsanam,or Intuition 


of the Absolute ¢ Being an Introduction 
to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SRI ANANDA 
ACHARYA. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
THE EAST & THE WEST 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


Vou, 15. OCTOBER, 1917. No, 60, 
CONTENTS. 
A LESSON IN LS PROGRESS OF ETHICS. 
CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD (First Prircipal of Westfield College). 

seere. AND GNOSTICISM. By E. R. McNeILe. 

HE BAD HABIT OF TRANSLATING THE PRAYER BOOK. 

By the tal or ToKyo (Dr. Boutflower), 

N AFRICAN MINISTRY. By tho Rev. R. KBABLE. 

ATIVE RACES AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. A. E. Bracksourn, 

VISIT TO THE SABEANS AT AMARA. 
By the BisHop OF LAHORE (Dr. Durrant) 

MR. GOKHALE’S TESTAMENT AND 7a. INDIAN CHURCH. 

y the BisHor OF RANGOON (Dr. F 

THE SOCIETY FOR wines LIBERTY. IN CHINA. 
By the Rev. P, M 

THE CONVERSION OF EUROPE. By the Eprror. 

EDITOR ES.—Introductions to our readers—The Russian Orthodox 
Chare _~ Sten Government lotteries—Political Claims of Indian Christians— 
In Memoriam—aA Correction, 

REVIEWS.—Theosophy and Christianity, Carta Sturge—Christian Thought and 
— Philosophy, Bowman—The English Church Mission in Corea—Indian 

Education in 1915-1916—Urdu by the direct method, Cummings—Education 

of the 8. African native, Loram—Thrice through the dark continent, Du Plessis, 


>zr -- 


ONE SHILLING NE&T (by post Is. 2d.). 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s, 6d. net per annum. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE or ge ATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 


Lakes 
ows be 


15 Tufton Street, Westuntas ter, London, 








£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are Offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘‘ THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
@n subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH and 
SPANISH, also English into ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen number 
with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. 





SR), 10 Essex 8t., Strand, London, W.0. 2. 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD'S Great Novel of the War : 


MISSING 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


Mrs. C CICELY HAMILTON'S dramatic account of the 
Sack of Senlis : 


SENLIS 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s.’ 
Extra Crown 8v Oy with it Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


The book that lifts the veil foams the East African campaign : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. xtra Crown 8vo, 
with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
6s. net. 

“ The first war narrative by a soldier, which, as literature, can compare with the 
best. contemporary imaginative work, is Captain I’. Brett Young's ‘ Marching 
on Tanga.’ ’’—Mr. J. C, SquiRs& in Land and Water. 

‘ General Smuts’s campaign in East Africa makes a fascinating story, especially 
when it fs told in such a delightful literary style as Mr. Brett Young commands 

a war book of rare distinction, as engrossing as any romance. @ 
—The Scoteman. 
“ This is one of the most interesting and best written books about the war.” 
— Morning Post 
‘Mr. Young, first in his generation, has written a war book which enables the 
reade st to feel warfare as his own experience, precisely as he feels the tragedy of 

* Jude the Obscure or the Comedy of Sir Willoughby Patterne.’ ” 

—The New Statesman, 


Mr. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S new Novel of the East: 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, author of “ Saidthe Fisher- 


man.”’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Once again Marmaduke Pickthall makes ancient Islam live for us. You might 
say it was “The Arabian Nights’ written by a realist. The ‘ Knights of Araby 
is, to our mind, as fine as * Said the Fisherman.’ The triumph of Mr. Pickthall’s 
work is that the atmosphere of the East is never ‘worked up’; it ia taken for 
granted, so that you walk among these Muslims as a Muslim—not as a tourist 
with a pith helmet and a Cook's guide.’’—Zreryman 
Mr. Pickthall gets his colour perfect. If this novel is not as brilliant a succe 
a3 anything he has wr itte n we shall be astonished.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
A roliasieatn Book by Mr. J. D. BERESFORD and Mr. KENNETH 


RICHMOND which has aroused much discussion : 


W. E. FORD: A Biography. 
By J. D, BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. net. 
‘There is indeed need of a book which shall be a sursum corda to the weary, 
a debout les morts! (magnificent gesture!) to those who faint by the wayside.” 
—The Times. 


aa 





Extra 
6s. 


THE IVORY TOWER. 


|THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures. 12s, net. 
‘Moat extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not have 


misse: ithem for the world. They are things quite unique in literature.”—The Times, 
Thrilling revelations of the w wkings of an artist’s mind,.”’—The Nalion. 
—Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE in the Westminster Gazette, 


READY OCTOBER 4ih. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravurs. 
5s. net. 

This is a part of his autobiography to which Henry James has 
given the name of one of his own stories. Continuing the story of 
his life already given in ‘“‘ A Small Boy and Others,” and ** Notes 
of a Son and Br penges ” it gives a vivid picture of the London 
which He mry Jamos omte red as a young man. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 68. net. 

The Publishers regret that the publication of this remarkable 
book, intended for October 4th, has had to be delayed for a fortnight. 

It is a first book, written by a domestic servant, and is a uniqu> 
human document. In the form of a story, it is a vivid narrative of 
the author’s own experiences. She left home to work for herself 
at the age of fourteen, and was first a tailoress starving in lodgings 
on from four to six shillings a week, then a barmaid in a smal 
public-house, then a stewardess on a river steamer, and finally a 
domestic servant. 

IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE THE BOOK CHALLENGES 
COMPARISON WITH “ MARIE CLAIRE” & “THE CHILDREN 
OF THE DEAD END.” IT WILL BE PUBLISHED EXACTLY 


‘A celestial legacy.” 


AS THE AUTHOR WROTE IT. 
Astudy of the miend Russian novelist. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Cambridge University P 





Science and 


- FeSs 


the Nation 


Essays by Cambridge Graduates, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.RS. 


Edited by A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S., Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


“ One of thy most important and most illuminating of recently published volumes on the place of science in national life. ,. . 


The admirable essays contained in the volume give assurance 


that 
scientific instruction in this country have the root of the matter in 
centre, and that what ‘is mainly required is the intellectual and financial support of the nation as a whole.’ 


the men who are 
them, that British 


chiefly responsible for the direction of 
science is sound and vigorous at its 


’ 


Leading Article in Glasgow Herald 


The National Food Supply in Peace and War 


By T. B. WOOD, M.A., Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. 
Paper covers. 


Demy 8vo. 


** Professor Wood is a teacher in whom farmers have confidence. . 


Second impression 
6d net. By post, 7d 


. . The pamphlet is of interest to the general public as well as 


to farmers, for it has been prepared with a view to enabling the community at large to form a true estimate of the situation.”’—Tiiics 
“The appearance of Professor Wood’s pamphlet will assist to create a body of opinion able to appreciate the importance 


of the orders issued by the Food Ministry.’”’—Lancet 


On Growth and Form 


By DARCY W. THOMPSON, C.B., D.Litt., F.R.S. 


“This book, at once substantial and stately, is to the credit of British science and an achievement 
author to be proud of. . . . We offer Professor D’Arecy Thompson felicitations on his masterly book. 
in science, and it will make other advances possible.’-—Nature 


With 408 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


for its 
It marks a 


distinguished 
big advance 


“ This is essentially a ‘ popular ’ treatise, meaning by that much-abused word that the book can be read with keen enjoyment by 
those who have not specialised in such subjects. No pains are spared to make clear what might be obscure, or to explain the more recent 
and consequently less familiar results of scientific research.”’— £nginecering 


Jonathan Swift 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge on May 26, 1917. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, M.A., Honorary Fellow of 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Is 6d _ net 


The Fourfold Gospel 


Section V, The Founding of the New Kingdom, or Life reached through Death. 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, F.B.A., Honorary Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 16s 6d nt. 


Diatessarica, Part X, Stction V, completing the serics entitled Diatessarica, 





Economic Problems of Peace after War. 
The W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, London, 
in 1917. By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Food Economy in War Time. By T. B. woop, 
M.A., and F. G. HOPKINS, M.A., F.R.S. Second edition, 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 6d net. By post, 7d. 


Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Feeding Stuffs. py T. B. Woop, M.A., Drapers’ 


Professor of Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers. Is net. 


Russian Realities and Problems. Lectures 
delivered at the Cambridge Summer Meeting in August, 
1916. Edited by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s net, 
Russian Lyrics. The Russian Text, accented. Edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by J. D. DUFF, M.A. 2s 6d 


net. Contains 25 short poems from Tytichev, Lérmontov, 
Pushkin, Turgénev, Koltsév, Alexéi Tolstéi, Shishkév, Nadson. 


Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. 
By I. ABRAHAMS, M.A., Reader in Talmudic, University of 
Cambridge, formerly Senior Tutor, Jews’ College, London. 
First series. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net. 





with introduction and notes, by W. EMERY BARNES, D.D. 
Extra feap 8vo. 2s Gd net. Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. sD 


The Fragments of Sophocles.  taited, wits 
additional notes from the papers of Sir R. C. JEBB and 
Dr. W. G. HEADLAM, by A. C. PEARSON, M.A. In 
3 volumes. Demy 8vo. 45s net. 

This work is the completion of Sir Richard Jebb’s Sophocles, 
the earlier volumes being :—THE SEVEN PLAYS, with 
critical notes, commentary, and translation into English prose. 
Part I, Oedipus Tyrannus; Part II, Oedipus Coloneus ; 
Part III, Antigone; Part IV, Philoctetes; Part V, Tra- 
chiniae ; Part VI, Electra ; Part VII, Ajax. 12s 6d net each. 
Price for the set of'ten volumes, bound in cloth, £6 net. 


The Original Element in Plautus. psy x. ™. 
WESTAWAY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


The Biology of Dragonflies (Odonata or Para- 


neuroptera). By R. J. TILLYARD, M.A., B.Se., F.L.S., 
F.E.S. With 4 plates and 188 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. Cambridge Zoological Series. 


Bedfordshire. 


Assistant Master at Bedford Grammar School. 


By C. GORE CHAMBERS, M.A., late 
With maps, 


diagrams, and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s net, Cam- 
bridge County Handbooks. 

Cambridge Travel Books. tuitea by Pp. F. 
ALEXANDER, M.A. With maps and illustrations. Large 


crown 8vo. 3s net each. 

The Discovery of America, 1402-1584. 

The Earliest Voyages Round the World, 1519-1617. 

The North-West and North-East Passages, 1576- 
1615, 


Complete catalogues and prospectuses of particular volumes will be sent on request 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 


Cambridge University Press 


C. F. Clay, Manager 
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